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REVIEWS. 


The Monarchical and Constitutional History 
of the French Revolution—[ Histoire Mo- 
narchique et Constitutionelle dela Révolu- 
tion Francaise, §c.] By Eugéne Labaume. 
Paris: Anselin; Treuttel & Wiirtz. Vols. 
I. & II. 

History of Europe during the French Revo- 
lution. By Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. 
Vols. I1I.& IV. Edinburgh, Blackwood; 
London, T. Cadell. 


Wuen the Roman critic asserted that “ his- 
tory, no matter how it may be written, is 
sure to please,” he did not anticipate what 
the literature of modern times would produce 
in that department. 
nor do we agree in opinion with Colonel 
Labaume, that “ Frenchmen neglect the 
history of their own times, because the sys- 
tem generally adopted by modern authors 
differs essentially from that which distin- 
guishes the ancients ;” and that “the Greeks 
and Romans, our masters in so many other 
iculars, still preserve that superiority in 
ical composition, which we have dis- 
ted with them in many other branches of 
iterature.” It is, on the contrary, precisely 
on account of the excellent method of some 
modern historians, that we are difficult to 


please, by works of a less logical and pene- 
trating cast. 
History, among the ancients, was a pure 


affair of rhetoric. The classic historians 
please rather by the beauties of their style 
and the facility of their narrative, than by 
their power of satisfying a rational curiosity, 
or appeasing philosophical doubt. The ap- 
plication of criticism to the valuation of his- 
toric fact, is a modern invention; and so, 
too, is the investigation of general principles, 
and the search after the great springs of 
national movements ;—points in which the 
historians of our own and the last age are 
vastly superior to all their predecessors. 
Voltaire, and the followers of his school, 
neglecting a critical accuracy as to speciali- 
ties, and applying themselves to the demon- 
stration of hilosophical truths, created a new 
branch of historic literature. The histories 
of this class are, to mere annals, all that 
Montesquieu’s work is to particular codes ; 
and though the deductions of such writers 
should not be uniformly accurate, they still 
set mankind to think, and lead them to bring 
an enlightened reason to bear on politics, 
law-making, and social organization. 

The German school of historians, on the 


other hand, by turning their aptitude for | 


ur, their patient sagacity, to the critical 


investigation of particular facts, and applying | 
€ tests of political economy, statistics, the | 
doctrine of probabilities, travelled and anti- | 


quarian research, to illustrate the obscure, 
and to clear up the doubtful, have raised 
their art to an excellence, of which the 
Greeks and Romans had no conception. 


This is no epigram; | 





its end and object; which is, not merely to 
record the follies and crimes of governments, 
or to preserve the memory of ambitious war- 
riors, but to present a correct and fructifying 
portraiture of the successive phases which na- 
tions have assumed, in their several struggles 
from barbarism towards civilization. Before 
the diffusion of knowledge, which has rendered 
the people powerful and inquiring, such a view 
of history was neither wanted nor attainable. 
It is the spectacle of the living moving mass in 
influential activity, that has begotten a desire 
to discover how men were affected, as agents 
and as patients, under the events of past 
ages. Before this epoch, so completely did 
the people disappear from the imaginations 
of historians, that it is scarcely too much to 
assert, that more of the habits and manners 
of the Roman people may be gleaned from 
the satires of Juvenal, and the romance of 
Petronius Arbiter, than from all that Livy and 
Tacitus have recorded concerning them. In 
this particular, the modern French historians 
are in advance of their age. Their researches 
into the records of their own noble collec- 
tions, for illustrative anecdote, relative to the 
interior condition of society at the periods 
which they updertake to describe, have not 
only given a greater certainty to their nar- 
ration, but a deeper interest in the times and 
people. 

This leads us back to observe, that in ad- 
dition to our dissatisfaction at M. Labaume’s 
reasoning, we altogether disagree with him 
on the fact. The French of our age are 
so far from careless of history, that they 
have written more and better on their 
own affairs, than either the English, the Ita- 
lians, or the Germans of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. From the systematic history, ‘grave, 
critical, and philosophical, to the light ‘ mé- 
moires pour servir,” and to the journals and 
biographies of individuals, the French press 
has teemed with every form of historic com- 
position, both on the royal dynasties in 
general, and on the revolution in particular; 
concerning which, whatever else may be 
wanting, there is no deficiency of zeal to re- 
cord, or of industry to canvas. In the great 
war of opinion now raging between the = 
tizans of ancient establishment and modern 
reform, the appeal to history is a favourite 
weapon; and so influential is this circum- 
stance, in giving its direction to the French 
literature of the day, that it has engendered 
an abuse wholly incompatible with the in- 
difference of which the author before us 
complains. Of this abuse, the volumes under 
consideration are themselves an instance ; 
and it consists in the publication of historical 











works, for the express purpose of justifying | 


particular political creeds—a system which 
leads to the straining and colouring of facts, 
in order to make them quadrate with the pre- 
conceptions of the author. Who would lose | 
his time in striving to effect a political pur- | 
pose by so laborious a means, if he were not | 


But, perhaps, the greatest improvement in | conscious that there was a public, greedy | 
odern history, is the juster appreciation of | after historic information, ready to read him, | 


and (as he hopes) to become the convertites 
of his mission? 

If history were merely the matter of an 
entertaining story book, the classic mode of 
taking facts, without selection or thought of 
probability, the working them up dramati- 
cally by rhetorical colouring, and the fabri- 
cating long-winded speeches to place in the 
mouths of the protagonists, would indeed be 
** wisest, discreetest, best.” But if the end 
of writing be to enlarge the mind, and to 
“teach by example,” the error of judgment 
in Col. Labaume’s comparative estimate, is 
grave and pregnant: for the faults which he 
has imputed to the moderns of “ a spirit of 
analysis, and of a division of the subject into 
the separate heads of legislation, statistics, 
strategics, and finance,” (though these may 
be sometimes carried to a pedantic and 
wearisome excess,) are, in reality, merits 
essential to the perfection of historic narra- 


| tive. 


We have dwelt at a rather disproportion- 
ate length on the opening sentences of our 
author's preface; but, in so doing, we have 
been criticizing the work itself, as far as it is 
known to us in its two preparatory volumes. 
If we have shown that the author has taken 
a false view of the end of history, which has 
led him into a mistake concerning its means, 
we have gone far towards convicting him of 
inaptitude for the task he has undertaken. 
To this effect, perhaps, we need not have 
gone beyond the title. What, indeed, is 
‘the monarchical and constitutional history 
of the revolution”? Asmere matter of fact, 
the monarchy closed with the first act of that 
political drama: and as to constitutions, the 
revolution produced so many, in transient 
succession, that none were in reality tried. 
If the phrase, then, have any intelligible 
application, it must be sought in a reference 
to opinion, and not to fact. It must be taken 
as describing a history, written to recommend 
constitutional monarchy, as the only system 
adapted to the wants and habits of the French 
people. This, as a political problem, may, 
or may not, be true ; though it is difficult to 
conceive how a nation, with whom civic 
equality is a passion—nay, a fanaticism—can 
be made to tolerate a government, of which 
(as Col. Labaume evidently understands it) a 
privileged aristocracy is an essential element: 
and we more than doubt whether any argu- 
ment in its favour will weigh with “la 
jeunesse de France” against the practical 
commentaries of Louis Philippe, in the con- 
trary behalf made and provided. But, how- 
ever just the opinion in its bearings on poli- 
tics, to assume it for the basis of historic 
composition, is a serious error; and it forces 
the reader to look with unwonted suspicion 
and jealousy to the conclusions drawn under 
its inspiration. 

The first volume of Col. Labaume’s work 
contains a rapid and clear abridgment of 
the history of the three royal dynasties ; 
which, if it were not too evidently com 
to recommend a particular political faith, and 
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as a sort of preliminary pleading to the main 
advocacy, might have merited the praise of 
being well done. But, from the starting 
post, the author is involved in the one-sided 
view he has taken of his subject ; and the 

hilosophy of his compendium of French 
lise is narrow, partial, and false. Indeed, 
when we read that he describes the aristo- 
cracy of Venice, (the closest and most tyran- 
nical monopoly of power that ever brought 
a great and powerful state to ruin,) as 
“beneficent and enlightened,” and that he 
considers the Venetian government the best 
and most liberal system of popular represen- 
tation, we are tempted to doubt his capability 
for discussing any political question what- 
ever, or of taking a just and comprehensive 
view of any historical period, 

The philosophy of French history lies on 
the salen From beginning to end it pre- 
sents a struggle for power, between the 
crown, the military aristocracy, and the 
clergy ; a struggle in which each of the com- 
batants strove to make use of the people 
as an instrument, but in which popular in- | 
terests were regarded as secondary, when 
they were not wholly overlooked or de- 
spised. According to M. Labaume, the 
French monarchy was trom its origin con- 
stitutional and limited. The primitive feudal 
institutions, established by the leaders of the 
Frankish army encamped among the half- 
conquered and hostile Gaulish inhabitants, 
were (he says) favourable to liberty; aud he | 
roundly asserts that, maugre the vices of the | 
three privileged bodies in latter times, the 
nation, during fourteen centuries, never lost 
sight of its ancient franchises, nor was | 
practically enslaved. What, however, is the 
truth ?—that the foundation of the monarchy 
was laid in barbarism and anarchy ; that the 
military population completely enslaved the 
agricultural ; that if the kings and the clergy, 
in their hostility to the powerful barons, laid 
some scanty and inefficient foundations of 
a civil polity, a different spirit prevailed 
from the time of Louis XI., when monarchy 
took the lead; and in the reigu of Louis 
XIV. all things were centred in the royal 
person, every vestige of freedom was oblite- 
rated, and the body of the people was re- 
duced to be tithed and taxed, ‘‘@ merci et 
miséricorde.” 

The growth of the tiers é/a/ in France, was 
a pure result of physical causes,—of that 
wealth, which the fertility ofthe soil afforded 
to the energy of its cultivators, notwithstand- 
ing every opposing influence. There was no 
pervading principle of liberality, moral or 
political, in the French monarchy. Its acts 
were, throughout, a succession of expedien- 
cies; and the most that cau be asserted of it 
was, that it was the creature of circumstances; 
and being occasionally in harmony with 
them, it might incidentally effect some par- | 
tial good. It was thus, that Louis X1., a 
tyrant and a monster, laid the foundation of | 
future prosperity, by crushing the great feu- | 
datories, and giving unity to the kingdom ; 
and thus, the aristocracy of the League and | 
the Fronde, corrupt, seliish, and factions, 
called forth the dormant energies of the 
people, and taught them to think for them- 
selves, in religion and politics, and to desire | 
liberty. 

The second volume of the ‘ Monarchical 
and Constitutional History,’ is occupied with | 
@ picture of the reign of Louis XVI, | 











| great experiment. 


| ed them with cand 


and is composed for the purpose of prov- 
ing that Louis XVI. was a good man, and 
that if he had had fair play, the revolu- 
tion would have been completed at once. 
Nobody, in these days, doubts the personal 
virtues of this most unfortunate of kings ; 
no one questions the benevolence of his 
intentions, or denies the immorality and 
cruelty of his condemnation and death. But 
does not M. Labaume know that the object 
of all popular government is to deliver man- 
kind from dependence on individuals? or 
does he believe that this object could be at- 
tained, by any charter, octroyée by the will 
of the master, however liberal he might 
be? Besides, this cuckoo note of abusing 
the French revolution (and, by implication, 


| all revolutions,) for the fatalities which ac- 


companied it, is essentially unjust. With all 
the king's virtues, his feebleness of character 
was among the most immediate causes of the 
Neither is the revolution 
answerable tor the intrigues of his courtiers, 
the vices of the aristocracy, and the brutal 
ignorance of a long-enslaved peopie. ‘These 
(the king’s vacillation and consequent false- 
ness even included) were the necessary con- 
sequences of the foregone absolutism ; and 
to rail against them—however they may be 
lameuted-—amounts cnly to the tipsy com- 
plaint of Professor Porson, who, on tripping 
on a stone, vented his spleen by an oath 
against “ the nature of things.” The people 
of France, in the year 1789, were precisely 
what centuries of despotism had made them; 
and to argue from their condition, to that of 
the Frenchmen of the three days, is a pal- 
pable nox sequitur. But to build an hypo- 
thesis upon what might have been the result 
of their having acted otherwise than they 
did, and being consequently other than what 


| . . ° 
they were, is about as rational a speculation, 
| as if we should inquire what the world 


would have been, had there been no such 
force as gravitation. 

Although M. Labaume has undertaken a 
monarchical history of France, his matter is 
too powerful for him, and he is unable to 
disguise, even from himself, the necessity or 
the inevitability of the revolution, In de- 
fending Louis as a man, and in doing justice 


| to his virtues as a monarch, he cannot avoid 
| showing the utter incapacity of the king to 


cope with the circumstances of the times; 
and proving that he laboured as effectually 
in hurrying forward the catastrophe, as the 
most determined anarchist. 

If respectior the laws, ( he says, ) and the desire 
of rendering France prosper: would have 
sufficed fur the restoration of the monarchy, 
Louis might have flattered himself with the 
hope ef working such a miracle. He heard the 
maxims of liberty proclaimed around him with- 
out alarm; and, familiarized with the principles 


us, 


her 3, he adopt- 


of modern publicists and philoso} 


rcould his heart 


ibose statesmen, 


-- Neve 
comprehend the speculations ot 
who make a traflic of the destinies of a nation, 
or those murderous calculations, by which a so 
vereign de termines the number ef buman beings 
to be slaughtered for the glory and 
dizement of his empire. Butit resulted from 
his education, that be could not hold the first 
place in any administration; and that his passive 
character condemned him to play the part of an 
instrument. Surrounded by corruption and by 


aggran- 


| errors of all kinds, he had not the courage to 


repress them; and to this cause must be referred 
the doubts, anxieties, and indecisions of the 





monarch, whose actions were in Perpetual con. 
tradiction with his opinions... + Probity, rectj 
tude, the love of virtue, of justice, of order and 
economy, formed the basis of his character. but 
an excessive distrust of himself led him to act 
by the advice of others, who (he thought, 
must be as honest and enlightened as hires 
Thus enchained by inertness, alone, isolated in 
the bosom of his family and his court, he yielded 
to every will, and obeyed every external impulse 
After having declared himself and Turgot to ra 
the only two who loved the people, he dismissed 
him. Sacrificing his own affections to the public 
good, he seemed formed expressly to become 
the founder of a limited monarchy; but his 
weakness destroyed all the point of his gener. 
ous intentions.... Endowed with virtues rather 
civil than regal, he had not a vice. But all these 
his good qualities, carried to an excess, were only 
so many faults. His goodness became feeble- 
ness; his confidence, a blind submission; his 
simplicity, indolence ; his modesty, distrust of 
himself; his equity, harshness ; his constancy, 
obstinacy; and his courage, placed on resigna- 
tion, although the property of virtuous hearts 
alone, was governed by the narrowest views and 
the most unfounded religious prejudices, which 
most commonly rendered him the instrument of 
Jesuitical doctrines. 


With such an opinion of the king, and 
with a knowledge of what the aristocracy and 
clergy thought of the revolution, we cannot 
understand the gravity with which the tiers 
état are accused of au “ignorant impatience,” 
or their leaders of fanaticism or faction, 
because they distrusted the monarch, and 
sought firmer guarantees for freedom, by 
abating the royal prerogative. Their hos- 
tility to the veto might be unwise, but it was 
not without motive. They judged by the 
scanty lights they possessed: we judge after 
a long experience of the resources of a con- 
stitutional government, and an after-expe- 
rience of the consequences of the then popu- 
lar opinion. 

Of the Queen, another great agent in has- 
tening on extreme changes, the author ob- 
servcs as follows :— 

Although endowed with a prompt and facile 
intellect, her education had been much neglect- 
ed: and though flattery had ascribed to her a 
knowledge of Latin, the practice of the fine 
arts, and the power of writing in several lan- 
guages, it is now thoroughly proved that she 
knew nothing but French, Italian, and music: 
that on all other things she was without in- 
struction; and that, beyond a few romances, 
she never opened a book. Whenever conver- 
sation took a serious turn, ennui gained posses- 
sion of her countenance, and froze the discourse. 
Her talk, unconnected and broken, ran from 
subject to subject, and paused not even to skim 
the surface of the most material interests. Grave 
afiairs were above her force; and those who 
most desired that she should play a brilliant 
part, agreed that she was without character, and 
that politics always inspired her with alarm. 
Throughout the whole time that she remained 
Dauphiness, she was occupied exclusively with 
frivolities; and, being without influence or credit, 
she made herself remarkable only for a caution 
amounting to timidity; insomuch, that she fre- 
quently endured, without complaint, the affront 
of seeing herself completely clouded (effacée) by 
Madame Dabarrv. 

Of the two Princes, who have since reigned 
in France, our author's: portraiture 1s not 
more flattering; but placed, as he is, in the 
position of one upholding the system of Louis 
Philippe, his character of the Duke of Or- 
leans, the too celebrated Egalité, is a matter 
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of more curiosity, and as such, we prefer it 
for extraction. ? 

The education of the Duke having been neg- 
lected, he had little acquired information; but 
he had natural intelligence, and great address 
in bodily exercises. Scarcely escaped from his 

vernor, he surrounded himself with a troop of 

ng noblemen, distinguished by the cynicism 
of their vices, and by their excessive devotion to 

Jeasure and expense. His facility of character 
Toft him open to the seduction of dangerous 
counsellors; and, being guided by men more 
artful and ambitious than himself, he became an 
object of speculation to a crowd of intriguers... 
Satiated with the goods of life, he was unable, 
notwithstanding his aptitude for all things, to 
apply himself to any; and though active and 
courageous, the world called his courage in 
question, because, the greater was the desire he 
expressed to distinguish himself, the more ua- 
relentingly he was condemned to repose. Pos- 
terity will doubtless ask, how the Duke of Or- 
Jeans, more opulent than many sovereigns, and 
enjoying almost the honours of a throne, without 
being subject to its risks and responsibility, 
should have placed himself at the head of an 
opposition tending to the overthrow of monar- 
ehical institutions? This conduct is explained 
by the resentment which injured self-love usually 
inspires. His disposition, though good, was 
highly irritable; and his susceptibility extreme, 
when he thought himself injured. When the 
Arch-Duke Maximilian was at Versailles, he 
did not visit the princes of the blood, and the 
Duke of Orleans (then Duc de Chartres,) 
was piqued at this breach of etiquette, which he 
considered as a personal insult contrived by the 
queen. In the meantime, several places be- 
longing to his house, were given to the king's 
brothers. Far from complaining, he affected to 
be little sensible to these slights: but when he 
saw that calumny unrelentingly pursued him, 
instead of striving to redeem himself in public 
opinion, by a more regular conduct, he took the 
fatal determination of braving it. 

In a subsequent passage, M. Labaume re- 
lates more particulars of a sort of petty per- 
secution, in which the princes, the queen, 
and the Duke’s own father-in-law, the Duc 
de Penthievre, are asserted to have taken 
ws against him; and, from the whole, he 

uces that Egalité was impelled by ven- 

ce to assist in overthrowing the throne. 

m the gentleness with which this per- 
snage is treated, it is clear that the author 
is favourably disposed to his memory; but 
he has failed, we think, altogether in making 
gut a case. 

With such views of the royal family, 
and after the generally fair statement the 
author has made of the events immedi- 
ately leading to the revolution, it is hard 
to conceive, with him, the possibility of any 
contingency stopping its march, or altering 
its result. We, therefore, are of opinion 
that if Colonel Labaume, in treating of his 
immediate subject in the succeeding volumes, 
does not take a higher flight, and judge 
of events by a more exalted philosophy than 
has hitherto guided him, his work will have 
little chance of superseding those of Mignet, 

iers, or even Lacretelle; nor will it find 
aplace in public opinion above the hundred 
and one histories of the revolution with which 
our libraries are already enriched, burthened, 
or threatened. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have been 
ided rather by our opinion of the state of 
¢ English mind upon this portion of French 
tory, than by the desire of exposing a 
Weak point in the book itself, which Frencgh- 





men will but too certainly discover. On the 
whole, it is conceived neither in an intolerant 
nor a dishonest spirit; and though its author 
has done less than justice to Necker, and 
evinced no great enthusiasm for the character 
of Lafayette, and of the other advocates of 
popular rights, he seems desirous that a po- 
pular government should close the revolution. 
There is, indeed, some discrepancy between 
his general theory, and the admiration he 
appears, from a passage in the preface to the 
second volume, to entertain for some of the 
St.-Simonian doctrines. This induces us to 
think that his political creed is neither very 
fixed nor very constant. We shall await, 
however, the appearance of the subsequent 
volumes, before we venture upon a definitive 


tory’ or its author. 

Of Mr. Alison’s ‘ History of Europe,’ a 
notice was given on the appearance of its 
two first volumes, [ dthen@um, No. 292,} 
which precludes the necessity of any very 
extended remark on the present occasion. 
The position of Englishmen, excluded for so 
many years from access to the continent, 
immersed in absolute ignorance of the 
changes then taking place in the European 
mind, and artificially nurtured in prejudices 
of the narrowest and most anti-social ten- 
dency, has operated rather severely against 
their aptitude for an impartial judgment of 
European affairs; and the major part of their 
attempts in this department of literature, 
has been marked by a too close reliance 
upon domestic authorities, and a too evident 
measurement of men and events by their own 
local and conventional standards. More 
writers than Mr. Alison have found it their 
“duty to keep chiefly in view the terrible 
evils of democratic oppression,” and to lean 
lightly on aristocratic and regal delinquency, 
even when they have not altogether over- 
looked or misrepresented it. If the French 
committed excess on one side, such writers 
have sought to re-establish the balance of 
opinion by mis-statement on the other; like 
the Latin versifier, who having made a short 
syllable long in his hexameter, balanced the 
distich, by abbreviating a long one in the 
following pentameter, This is the besetting 
sin of Mr. Alison, who, like Col. Labauime, 
will lay the failure of the revolution at the 
door of the people. 

“On the 23rd of June 1789, (he states,) 
before one drop of blood had been shed, or 
one estate confiscated, Louis offered the states- 
general a constitution, containing all the ele- 
ments of real freedom, with all the guarantees 
which experience has proved to be necessary 
for its duration, the security of property, the 
liberty of the press, personal freedom, equality 
of taxation, provincial assemblies, the voting of 
taxes by the states-general, and the vesting the 
legislative power in the representatives of éhe 
three estates in their separate chambers.¢ The 
popular representatives, seduced by the phan- 





+ In our notice of the former volumes we gave, from 
official correspondence, the opinion of the Britizh am- 
bassador himself on this very point, and shall now add 
that of M. Necker. ‘“‘ Every hope of restoration,” says he, 
* would be lost, if it must depend upon the ha: moniz- 
ing the ideas and volitions of three rival corps, deli- 
berating separately. To put an end to unjust pecn- 
niary privileges, and place the commons in equililnium 
with the two privileged orders, a double re presentation 
also is necessary, otherwise the nobles and clergy would 
be two to one. Guided by common interests, they 
would adopt no laws but those that weighed the least 
heavily on themselves, and would impose on the fiers 
état whatever was most injurious to the interests of the 
commons,” — J ¢meires, vol. 1. 








tom of democratic ambition, refused the offer 
usurped for themselves the whole power of 
sovereignty, and, with relentless vigour, pursued 
their victory till they had destroyed the nobles, 
the clergy, and the throne. France waded 
through an ocean of blood; calamities unheard 
of assuiled every class from the throne to thi 
cottage ; for ten long years the struggle con- 
tinued, and atlength it terminated [terminated 2° 
in the establishment, by universal consent, of ¢ 
government, which swept away every remnant 
of freedom, and consigned the state to the tran- 
quillity of military despotism.” 

And this is the stuff with which the Eng- 
lish ear is still to be drugged, and which 
the English are still expected to swallow !! 


| Were the inferences as true, as they are ob- 
, i a ve | viously false, the question is still behind—who 
judgment either on the ‘ Monarchical His- | 


was the Mistress Hardcastle that reared and 
educated the Tony Lumpkin of a people, 


| capable of all this folly and vice?) The mad- 


dened and infuriated populace, the septem- 
brizeurs, the political enthusiasts and unre- 
flecting theorists, the demoralized, de-reli- 
gioned invaders of privilege and property, 
were (we repeat it), one and all, the legi- 
timate offspring of centuries of despotism, 
—of the uninterrupted rule of voluptuary 
monarehs, corrupt ministers, and degraded 
aristocrats, who had conducted the affairs 
of France up to the moment of the out- 
break. To their account, and to theirs alone, 
should an enlightened historian have re- 
ferred the failure of the great natioual ex- 
periment; even though the people, their 
creature, had been exclusively its immediate 
agent. But we should also ask ourselves, 
were the errors and vacillation of the court 
nothing ?—the obstinacy of the privileged 
castes nothing ?—the coalesced monarehs, aiid 
the relentless hostility of the foreigu powers 
nothing in the great reckoning to be render- 
ed to posterity of the excesses and imisfor- 
tunes of those times? ‘These are serious 
questions. 

But Mr, Alison has not alone erred in his 
judgment of French affuirs: his précis of the 
Lrish rebellion, and its causes, is equally or 
more faulty, and, if judged even by the 
speeches of decided Conservatives in the 
parliament now discussing Irish affairs, will 
be found ex parte and extravagant. 


————_ 


New Facts regarding the Life of Shakespeare, 
In a Letter to Thomas Amyot, Esq., from 


J. Payne Collier. London: Rodd. 
Tuis is a very interesting little volume, 
To Mr. Collier we are already indebted 
for a valuable ‘ History of English Dra- 
matic Poetry,’ and for other like works, 


j and he still, it appears, toils on in his 


labour of love, for which he is deserving the 
best thanks of the public. On this occasion 
he has been fortunate almost beyond hope, 
and certainly beyond all reasonabie expecta- 
tion. So little is really known of Shakespeare, 
that the most trifling authenticated fact be- 
comes important, and yet so many learned and 
laborious men have devoted their whole lives 
to hunting for information, that further 
search seemed all but hopeless in its re- 
sults, It was, however, the good fortune 
of Mr. Collier to have free access to the 
voluminous MSS. at Dridgewater House, 
and the permission of Lord lrancis Egertou 
to make use of any literary or historical in- 
formation he might discover, Among the 
most interesting of these documents are 
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many of the official and other papers of Lord 
Ellesmere, Keeper of the Great Seal to 
Queen Elizabeth, and Lord Chancellor to 
James I.: some of these had, it appeared, 
been arranged and classed by the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, but large bundles, ranging in point of 
date between 1581 and 1616, still remained 
unexamined, and many had, it is believed, 
never been opened from the time when, 


perhaps, the Chancellor's own hand tied | 


them together. 


Shakespeare, according to the generally- | 


received opinion, came to London about 
1586 or 1587, but he did not begin to write 


for the stage, or even to remodel old plays, | ; 
9 a | and among the rest of Shakespeare himself. It 
| is evident that it was drawn up in order to as- 


till about 1590 or 1591. The earliest date at 
which his name has hitherto been mentioned 


in connexion with the Blackfriars Theatre, | 


is 1598, when it appears to a petition to the 


of Dramatic Poetry.’ “ But,” says Mr. Collier, 
“ the MSS. at Bridgewater House now enable 


me to furnish, not only the name of Shake- | 


speare, but the names of the whole company 
of sharers seven years earlier.” It appears, 
that such was the licence taken at that time 
by several of the companies of players, that 
persons were officially appointed to examine 


into and remedy the abuse. In consequence, | 
a certificate, as it were, of good character, was | 


presented to the Council by the Queen’s 
players, and in this certificate the names of 
the whole company of shareholders are set 


forth, Shakespeare’s being among them. | 
* This,” says Mr. Collier, ‘* seems sufficiently | 
to contradict the idle story of his having | 


commenced his career by holding horses at 


the play-house door; for, if true, he could | 


hardly have made such way in his profession 
as to establish himself sharer within two or 
three years after his first appearance in the 
metropolis. In this document, that is, in 
1589, says Mr. Collier, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s name 
is placed twelfth in the list of the sixteen 
members of the Company. In 1596, he had 
so far advanced, that it was inserted fifth, 
when only eight of the association were 
named; in 1603, he was second in the new 
patent granted by King James on his acces- 
sion. How much weight is due to these 
locations, and what inferences we may fairly 
draw from them, it is not easy to decide, but 
they certainly show that Shakespeare, from 
the first, was gradually making his way to 
greater prominence of station.” 


It further appears, from records here pro- 
duced, that there was continued enmity be- 
tween the corporation of London and the 
actors at the Blackfriars, but the latter 
claimed to be beyond the jurisdiction of the 
former, in consequence of the theatre having 
been built on a site formerly occupied by a 
religious fraternity. In 1605, a formal com- 
plaint against them was made by the Lord 
Mayor to the Privy Council, as appears from 
the following document :— 


“ Lenarp Hatipay Maior 1605. 

“ Whereas Kempe, Armyn and others, Plaiers 
at the Blacke Fryers, have again not forborne to 
bring vpon their stage one or more of the wor- 
shipfull Aldermen of the City of London, to 
their great scandall and to the lessening of their 
authority, the Lords of the right honorable the 
Privy Counsell are besought to call the said 
Players before them and to enquire into the 
same, that order may be taken to remedy the 
abuse, either by putting down or removing the 
said Theatre,” 





| with the inquiry. 
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The players, however, were more than a 
match for the corporation, and, accordingly, 
in 1608, we find the latter treating with, and 
attempting to buy them out. ‘The curious 
document relating to this treaty, throws con- 
siderable light on the question of the amount 
of Shakespeare’s property, about five years 
before he retired to Stratford. We are, in- 
deed, of opinion, that Mr. Collier trusts too 
confidently to the player’s estimate—but no 
matter. 

“ Among the papers of Lord Ellesmere,” says 
Mr. Collier, “ is a minute and curious account, 
showing the precise interest of all the principal 
persons connected with the Company in 1608, 


certain what sum it would be necessary for the 
Corporation to pay to the Players for removal; 


. q 7 < . | and it must have been laid before the Lord 
Privy Council, first printed in the ‘ History | 


Chancellor, with other documents connected 
Hence we learn that Shake- 
speare’s property in the Blackfriars Theatre, in- 
cluding the Wardrobe and properties, which 
were exclusively his, was estimated at more than 
14002, which would be equal to between 6000J, 
and 70001. of our present money. Burbage was 
even richer, as the owner of what is called * the 


| fee’ of the play-house, and perhaps he, or his 


father, had bought the ground on which it stood 
as well as the building. However, it will be 
better first to insert a literal copy of the account, 
and afterwards to offer some remarks upon it. 
The paper is entitled 


*FOR AVOIDING OF THE PLAYHOUSE IN THE 
PRECINCT OF THE BLACK FRIERS, 
Richard Burbidge oweth the 
“ee, and is alsoe a sharer therein. 
His interest he rateth at the grosse 
summe of 1000 li for the Fee, and 
for his foure shares the summe of 
BO GR cencevenecsevusce o 
Item Laz Fletcher owith three shares 
which he rateth at 700 li, that is at 
7 yeares purchase for each share 
or 33li. 6s, 8d. one yeare with an 
other 
Item W. Shakespeare asketh for the 
Wardrobe and properties of the 
same play house 500 li and for bis 
4 shares, the same as his fellowes 
Burbidge and Fletcher viz 933 li. 
GB. Oh. cccccccccccccccccssecces 
Item Heminges and Condell eche 2 


Imp. 


1433 li. 
shares 933 li. 

Item Joseph Taylor 1 share and an 
halfe .. - 350 li. 
Item Lowing also one share and an 
alfe ........ eeccecccccecccece ° 
Item Foure more playeres with one 
halfe share to eche of them .... 466 li, 13s. 4d. 
Sum totalis...... 6166. 13. 4. 

* Moreover, the hired men of the Companie demaund 
some recompense for their great losse, and the Widowes 
and Orphanes of Playeres, who are paide by the 
Sharers at diuers rates and proportions, so as in the 
whole it will coste the Lo, Mayor and the Citizens at 
the least 7000 li.’ 

“ This, you will own at once, is a very singu- 
lar, as well as a very valuable document, con- 
sidering how scanty has hitherto been all our in- 
formation regarding the pecuniary circumstances 
of our great Poet. ‘Till now all has depended 
upon conjecture, both as to the value of thea- 
trical property generally in the time of Shake- 
speare, and as to the particular sum he may be 
supposed to have realized as an author of plays 
and as an actor of them. * * * We are to pre- 
sume that the materials for this statement were 
derived from the actors, and that they made out 
their loss as large as it could well be shown to 
be, with a view to gaining full compensation ; 
but if each share produced on an average, or (to 
use the terms of the document), ‘one year with 
another,’ 33/. 6s. 8d., the twenty shares would 
net an annual sum of 666/. 13s. 4d., or somewhat 
less than 3,400/. of our present money. Shake- 
speare’s annual income from the receipts at the 
Blackfriars Theatre, without the amount paid 


350 li, 





him for the use of the wardrobe and Properties, 
would therefore be 1332. 6s. 8d. It is possi 
however, that there might be a deduction for his 
proportion of the rent to Burbage, and of the 
salaries to the ‘hired men,’ who were always 
paid by the sharers. To this income would be 
to be added the sums he received for either new 
or altered plays. At about this date it appears 
that from 12/. to 25/. were usually given for new 
dramatic productions. Much would of course 
depend upon the popularity of the author. 

“ We have a right to conclude that the Globe 
was at least as profitable as the Blackfriars: jt 
was a public theatre of larger dimensions, and 
the performances took place at a season when, 
probably, playhouses were more frequented: if 
not, why should they have been built so as to 
contain a more numerous audience? At the 
lowest computation, therefore, I should be in. 
clined to put Shakespeare’s yearly income at 
300/., or not far short of 1,500/. of our present 
money. We are to recollect that in 1608 he 
had produced most of his greatest works, the 
plausible conjecture being that he wrote only 
five or six plays between that year and his final 
retirement from London. In what way, and for 
what amount, he previously disposed of his in. 
terest in the Blackfriars and Globe theatres it is 
useless to attempt to speculate.” 

It is already known that, in 1602, Shake- 
speare bought 107 acres of land, which he 
attached to his house of New Place—that in 
1605 he gave 440/. for the lease of a moiety 
of the great and small tithes of Stratford, and 
Mr. Collier now informs us, that it appears 
from a document, a copy of which is given 
in the work before us, preserved among the 
Fines in the Chapter House, Westminster, 
that, in 1603, he bought a messuage, with 
barn, granary, garden and orchard, at Strat- 
ford, for 60/.! 

But the most interesting document dis- 
covered is the following letter, addressed, 
Mr. Collier supposes, to Lord Ellesmere, in 
order to induce him to exert himself on 
behalf of the players, when assailed by the 
corporation of London. Here, however, we 
cannot but pause. This letter is professedlya 
copy—why copied? is it a contemporary, ot 
a modern copy? These and other questions 
we should feel bound to ask, if we were exa- 
mining the question as one of evidence ; but 
Mr. Collier’s name is our trust and security. 

“The initials, H. S.,” says Mr. Collier, “1 
take to be those of Henry Southampton, 
who was the noble patron of Shakespeare, 
and who, in this very letter, calls the poet 
his ‘especial friend.’ It has no direction, 
and the copy was apparently made on half 
a sheet of paper; but there can be little 
doubt that the original was placed in the 
hands of Lord Ellesmere by Burbage, or by 
Shakespeare, when they waited upon the 
Lord Chancellor in company :— 

“ My verie honored Lord. The manie good 
offices I have received at your Lordships hands, 
which ought to moke me backward in asking 
further favors, onely imbouldens me to require 
more in the same kinde. Your Lordship will 
be warned howe hereafter you graunt anie sute, 
seeing it draweth on more and greater demaunds. 
This which now presseth is to request your Lord- 
ship, in all you can, to be good to the poore 
players of the Black Fryers, who call them 
selues by authoritie the Seruaunts of his Maje 
tie, and aske for the protection of their most 
graceous Maister and Sovereigne in this the tyme 
of their troble. Théy are threatened by the 
Lord Maior and Aldermen of London, never 


friendly to their calling, with the distruction of 


their meanes of livelihood, by the pulling downe 
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of theire plaiehouse, which is a private Theatre, 
and hath neuer giuen ocasion of anger by anie 
disorders. These bearers are two of the chiefe 
of the companie ; one of them by name Richard 
Burbidge, who humblie sueth for your Lordships 
kinde helpe, for that he is a man famous as our 
English Roscius, one who fitteth the action to 
the word and the word to the action most admi- 
rably. By the exercise of his qualitye industry 
an behaviour, he hath be come possessed 
of the Blacke Fryers playhouse, which hath 
pene imployed for playes sithence it was builded 
by his Father now nere 50 yeres agone. The 
other isa man no whitt lesse deserving favor, 
and my especiall friende, till of late an actor of 
account in the cumpanie, now a sharer in 
the same, and writer of some of our best English 
Javes, Which as your Lordship knoweth were 
most singularly liked of Queene Elizabeth, when 
the cumpanie was called vppon to performe 
before her Mate at Court at Christmas and 
Shrovetide. His most gracious Mate King 
James alsoe, since his coming to the crowne, 
hath extended his royall favour to the companie 
in divers waies and at sundrie tymes. This 
other hath to name William Shakespeare, and 
they are both of one countie, and indeede almost 
of one towne: both are right famous in their 
qualityes though it longeth not to your Lo. gra- 
yitie and wisedome to resort unto the places 
where they are wont to delight the publique eare. 
Their trust and sute nawe is not to bee molested 
in their waye of life whereby they maintaine 
them selves and their wives and families (being 
both married and of good reputation) as well as 
the widowes and orphanes of some of their dead 
fellows. 
“ Your Lo. most bounden at com. 
o \y 

“Copia vera.” H.S. 

There is a great deal of curious matter 
incidentally touched on by Mr. Collier, but 
we must confine ourselves to the immediate 
subject of his interesting paper. Even the 
fact of Shakespeare being associated in the 
patent for educating the children of the 
Queen’s Revels—the curious and minute 
description of the habit of Falstaff, as then 
layed, we must pass, to come to the follow- 
ing letter, addressed by Samuel Daniel, the 
poet, to Lord Ellesmere, who, it is reason- 
able to suppose, had procured for him the 
appointment of Master of the Queen’s Revels, 
In this letter he refers expressly to Shake- 
speare, though not by name. As Daniel 
was appointed to this office on the 30th of 
January 1603, Mr. Collier concludes that the 
following letter was written shortly after :— 
“ To the right honorable St. Thomas Egerton, 
a Lord Keeper of the Great Seale of Eng- 

“TI will not indeavour, Right honorable, to 
thanke you in wordes for this new great and un- 
lookt for favor shown ynto me, whereby I am 
bound to you for ever, and hope one day with 
true harte and simple skill to prove that I ame 
not vnmindfull. Most earnestly doe I wish I 
could praise as your Honor has knowne to de- 
serue, for then should I, like my maister Spenser, 
whose memorie your Honor cherisheth, leave 
behinde me some worthie worke, to be treasured 
by posterity. What my pore Muse could per- 
forme in haste is here set downe, and though it 
be farre below what other poets and better pens 
have written, it cometh from a gratefull harte 
and therefore may be accepted. I shall now be 
able to live free from those cares and troubles 
that -hetherto have bene my continuall and 
wearisome companions. But a little time is 
past since I was called vpon to thanke your 
Honor for my brothers advancement, and now I 
thanke you for myne owne ; which double kind- 
nes will alwaies receive double gratefulnes at 
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both our handes. I cannot but knowe that I 
am lesse deserving then some that sued by other 
of the nobility vnto her Mate for this roome: if 
M. Draiton, my good friend, had bene chosen, I 
should not have murmured, for sure I ame he 
wold have filled it most excellentlie: but it 
seemeth to myne humble iudgement that one 
who is the authour of playes now daylie pre- 
sented on the public stages of London, and the 
possessor of no small gaines, and moreover him 
selfe an Actor in the Kings Companie of Come- 
dians, could not with reason pretend to be M'. 
of the Queenes Mates Revells, for as much as he 
wold sometimes be asked to approve and allow 
of his owne writings. Therefore, he, and more 
of like quality, cannot justlie be disappointed 
because through your Honours gracious inter- 
position the chance was haply myne. I owe 
this and all else to your honour, and if ever I 
have time and abilitie to finish anie noble vnder- 
taking, as God graunt one daye I shall, the 
worke will rather be your Honors then myne. 
God maketh a poet, but his creation would he in 
vaine if patrons did not make him to live. Your 
Honor hath ever showne your self the friend of 
desert, and pity it were if this shold be the first 
exception to the rule. It shall not be, while my 
pore witt and strength doe remaine to me, though 
the verses which I now send he indeede no proofe 
of myne abilitie. I onely intreat your Honor to 
accept the same, the rather as an earnest of my 
good will then as an example of my good deede. 
In all things I am your Honors 
* Moste bounden in dutie and observance, 
“Samuet Danye..” 
There can be no doubt, as Mr. Collier 
observes, that Michael Drayton, the poet, is 
the one party referred to, and Shakespeare 
the other. Here, after once more offering 
our best thanks to Mr. Collier, for his very 
interesting little volume, we must conclude ; 
but we beg leave, at parting, to direct the 
attention of our readers to the circular lately 
issued by the Shakespeare Club, and to be 
found in another part of this day’s d/heneum., 





An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Barbary States. By the Rev. M. 
Russell, L.L.D, Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd. 

Algiers and Barbary. By P. B. Lord, M.B. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


Tuese works treat of the same subject, but 
they are widely different in character and 
purpose. Dr. Russell has written an account 
of the Barbary States, designed like the other 
volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
to be a standard work of reference: Mr. Lord 
has examined the social and _ political con- 
dition of Algiers, and the neighbouring pre- 
sidencies, their agricultural and commercial 
capabilities, expressly with a view of illus- 
trating the importance of the French colony 
in Africa. Both writers have performed their 
tasks with great ability; Dr. Russell’s work 
possesses most permanent value, Mr. Lord's 
most immediate interest. We had, indeed, 
intended to have extracted from the latter 
sketches of the character of the different 
races now subject to the French Government, 
until we recollected, that the subject had 
been fully reported on, in the several notices 
of Rozet's‘ Voyage dans la Regence d’ Alger.’ 

Having described the various races over 
which France has established her dominion, 
Mr. Lord next investigates the local cireum- 
stances of the colony, the climate, the pre- 
vailing diseases, and the natural productions 


t See Volume for 1833, pages 373, 433, 513, 632, 647. 








of the country. These chapters we regard 
as the most valuable part of his work. We. 
were particularly pleased with his account 
of the plague. Our increasing intercourse 
with Egypt and Syria, must bring many of 
our countrymen in contact with that frightful 
disease, and it is of importance, therefore, 
that they should learn the precautionary 
measures that have proved most efficient 
in checking contagion, and the medical 
treatment which has most generally proved 
successful. The concluding chapter describes 
the conduct of the French at Algiers, in 
colours rather darker, we think, than justice 
requires. If ever a true history of European 
colonial policy be written, it will be a shock- 
ing record of human folly and human crime ; 
but it will also prove, that a civilized state, 
brought into immediate contact with a semi- 
barbarous people, is necessarily driven into 
a state of hostility, leaving no alternative be- 
tween conquest and ruin. It may be impos- 
sible in many instances, to justify the con- 
duct of our countrymen to the Hindis, of 
the Dutch to the Caffres, of the Americans 
to the Indians, or of the French to the 
Africans, buta large abatement must be made 
for circumstances of position, before we pro- 
nounce sentence of condemnation, 

Before concluding our notice of these works, 
we cannot avoid directing the attention of 
historical students to Dr. Russell's account 
of the Christian Churches in Western Africa, 
a subject full of interest, which has been too 
long neglected by ecclesiastical writers. We 
may also mention, that the original establish- 
ment of the Turks in Algiers, is about to be 
elucidated by the completion of Mitchell's 
Translation of Haji Khalifeh’s Maritime 
Wars of the Turks, and the publication of 
Khair-ed-din'’s (the celebrated Barbarossa) 
journal of his exploits under the superin- 
tendence of the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee. 





Sphinx Incruenta; or, Two Hundred and 
Twelve original Enigmas and Charades, 
Edinburgh: Black ; London, Longman. 

By Mr. Glassford, we presume; for so we 

read the following lines which figure in the 

title-page, in the place where the author's 
name is not :— 


The author himself is a shallow charade ; 
You can see through his first, through his second can 
wade. 


“ Surely!” says some spectacled son of 
the multiplication table, “they are not going 
to waste our time and our fourpence, in re- 
viewing a work of this sort ?”’ 

“ Nay, nay, bide a while,” replies a cau- 
tious coffee-house diplomatist standing by ; 
“ who knows but the volume may be a finan- 
cial essay, a collection of King’s speeches, or 
the art of writing electioneering addresses? 
for they are all enigmas in their several 
ways, and difficult enough to unriddle too, 
sometimes.” 

This was not a bad guess: we, at least, 
are accustomed to meet with so many books 
of riddles, which do not bear the title, 
that we should not have been surprised to 
have found for once the title, without the 
corresponding contents. A large portion 
of the volumes subjected to our perusal 
are in themselves perfect riddles ; and there 
are many others, “whose true no mean- 
ing puzzles more than sense,” and whose 
study is not a less waste of time, than that 
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expended in threading the mazes of My first | 1am least apt to cry, as they always remark, 


and My second. After all, charades are at 
least as intellectual and entertaining, as the 
major part of the hot-pressed duodecimos of 
fugitive poetry, which load ‘Our Library 
Table.’ 
half the polemical tracts that are set before 
us, and not a quarter as mischievous. 
deed, as literature goes, their innocence is as 
singular as it is conspicuous. They are not 
personal, not calumnious, not striving to 
make the worse appear the better cause ; 
they puff no jobbing joint-stock company— 
they recommend no emigration scheme, 
“holding the word of promise to the ear to 
break it to the hope,” and thus enable the 
selfish to profit by the misery of the confid- 
ing—double dealers though they are, they 
have no connexion with what is now 
emphatically called “ our Society” — they 


canvass not for professional practice.—They | 


are not even written to gratify the ambition 
buried, heretofore, perhaps, in the obscurity 


of the fly-leaf of a Diffusion Treatise—nor to | 
establish the author as a professed diner-out. | 
In brief, they treat neither of law, physic, nor | 


politics; nor are they art and part in propa- 


gating any other the less established systems | 
of humbug, which are daily attempted to be | 


palmed upon the public, under solemn and 
plausible names. 


Neither is it a small merit, that charades | 


we formed for the amusement of the young, 
though suecess in this way, like pleasing 
their Highnesses, non ultima laus est. It very 
rarely falls to our lot to take up the pen ex- 
elusively in behalf of this portion of our 
readers ; we are not sorry, therefore, of having 
found an occasion of doing the honours by 
even the humblest department of their pecu- 
liar literature. 

To conclude this our labour of love, we 
must give an extract, we suppose, to illustrate 
Mr. Glassford’s ability ; and we have chosen 
for this purpose a charade, which if it is 
something of the longest, is far from the 
worst of its kind:— 

Pronounced as one letter, and written with three, 
‘l'wy letters there are, and two only, in me. 
am double, am single, am black, blue, and gray; 
read from both ends, and the same either way. 
' am restless and wandering, am steady and fixed, 
ind you know not one hour what | may be the next, 
melt and | kindle, beseech and defy, 
am watery and moist, | am fiery and dry. 
) am scornful and scowling, compassionate, meek ; 
i am light, Lam dark, | am strong, | am weak. 
am sluggish and dead, | am lively and bright, 
am sharp, I am flat, | am left, L am right. 
am piercing avd clear, | am heavy and dull, 
expressive and languid, contracted and full. 
! am careless and vacant, | search and | pry, 
(nd judge, and decide, and examine, and try. 
‘m a globe, and a mirror, a window, a door, 
An index, an organ, and fifty things more. 
! belong to all animals unier the sun, 


And to those which were long understood to have none. | aRET 
© | and admiration. 


By some | am said to exist in the mind, 

And am found in potatoes, and needles, and wind. 
*hree jackets I own, of glass, water, and horn, 
And | wore them all three on the day | was born. 
l am covered quite snug, have a lid and a fringe; ~ 
Yet I move every way on invisible hinge. 

A pupil | have, a most whimsical wight, 

Who is little by day, and grows big in the night, 
Whom | cherish with care as a part of myself; 

For in truth | depend on this delicate elf, 

Who collects all my food, and with wonderful knack 
Throws it into a net which I keep at my back; 
And, though heels over head it arrives, in a trice 
It is sent up to ¢abZe all proper and nice. 

I am spoken of sometimes as if I were glass, 

But then it is false, and the trick will not pass. 

A blow makes me ruz, though | have not a limb; 
Though | neither have fins nor a bladder | swim. 
Like many more couples, my partner and | 

At times will look cross at each other or shy: 

Yet still, though we differ in what we’re about, 
Une will do all the work when the other is out. 


T uite as instructive as | 
They a ) Run a spit through my side, and with safety enough. 


In- | 








When trimmed with good lashes, or kept in the dark. 

Should | fret and be heated, they put me to bed, 

And leave me to cool upon water and bread. 

But if hardened | grow, they make use of the knife, 

Lest an obstinate humour endanger my life. 

Or you may, though the treatment appears to be 
rough, 


Like boys who are fond of the fruit and their play, 
1 am seen with my ball and my apple all day. 
My belt is a rainbow, | reel and I dance; 

1] am said to retire, but I never advance. 

1 am read by physicians as one of their books, 
And am used by the ladies to fasten their books. 
My language is plain, though it cannot be heard, 
And I speak without ever pronouncing a word. 
Some call me a diamond; some say | am jet; 
Others talk of my water, or how | am set. 

I’m a borough in England, in Scotland a stream, 
And an isle of his sea in the Lrishman’s dream. 
The earth without me would no loveliness wear, 
And sun, moon, and stars at my wink disappear, 
Yet so trail is my tenure, so brittle my joy, 

That a speck gives me pain, and a drop can destroy. 


We shall only add, that though a tolerably 
fair specimen of the work, we would not be 
understood as insinuating, that the entire 


| volume is all my EYE. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited 
by Sir Egerton Brydges. With imagina- 
tive Illustrations by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Vol. I. London: Macrone. 


Tue immeasurable distance between the 
poets—the few who sit “enthroned among 


| the stars’—and the minstrels who have “the 


name and all the addition” while they live, 
is in no way more clearly evinced than in 
the number and nature of their several bio- 
graphies. Of the latter, one faithful and 
fluent pen is sufficient to tell all that the 
world desires to know; but of the former, a 
hundred may trace their lives, and comment 
on their works, yet still there remains seme- 
thing of which we desire to be informed ; 
and every shrewd searcher, or subtle spe- 
culator, or original thinker, is certain of a 
willing audience. How else can we account 
for the fact, that now, in 1835, two centuries 
after Shakespeare and Milton were “ quietly 
inurned,” we are called on in the same 
week to notice additional contributions to 
their several biographies?—how else explain 
the satisfaction with which we turned to 
this new Life of the Poet “blind yet bold.” 
We knew that Phillips, his nephew—that 
Newton, and Johnson, and Hayley, and Todd, 
and Symmons, and Mitford, had already gar- 


| nered up all the incidents of his life—that 


these, and numberless others, Addison in- 
cluded, had given to the world critical dis- 
sertations on his Poems,—and yet we were 


| well pleased to receive this volume from the 


hand of one who, though differing widely 
from the Iconoclast in many important opi- 
nions and principles, was sure to approach 
the subject humbly, and reverently, with love 
Sir Egerton Brydges was 
certainly not the man we should have chosen 
as the editor of Milton's prose writings ; but 


| we know not, at this present moment, that 


there is any one to whom the task of col- 


| lating and commenting upon his poems could 


have been more worthily confided. 
The result, so far as is yet apparent, is a 


| pleasant critical biography,which ail may read 
with pleasure, and most with instruction. We 


ourselves were never more strongly impressed, 
than in our progress through this work, with 
the gigantic power of Milton’s mind—the stu- 
dious and patient labour with which he per- 
fected and enlarged its powers—and the he- 
roic devotedness with which he condescended 





to the ungracious and mechanical duties of 
life. Sir Egerton Brydges, setting aside all 
political differences, regrets that so man 
years should have been wasted in commons 
place drudgery,—years wherein he might 
have produced works as certain of immorta. 
lity as the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ We do not share 
his regret. We believe that those were years 
of preparation—of training and disciplinj 
—trials of heart as of mind—and, that the 
almost superhuman calmness with which he 
eventually looked on all the busy turmoij 
of the world around him, and heard yp. 
moved its ‘ barbarous dissonance,” wag 
attributable in degree to the consciousness 
of having done his duty as a citizen and q 
fellow-labourer in the good cause—in which 
though he failed, he “ fell, but was not 
vanquished.” Of this we are certain, that 
by so devoting himself, he has left a noble 
example, of warning and encouragement, to 
all who may think life’s duties burthensome— 
who would persuade themselves that gening 
should be exempt from the common busi 
ness and the common cares of that world, 
into which the weak and the strong are 
alike born, and in which they must alike 
serve, 

We have only one word of complaint, In 
his desire to establish certain preconceived 
opinions against Milton’s puritanism, or 
rather against puritanism generally, Sir 
Egerton repeats the old libel, that, in the 
‘ Iconoclastes,’ he censured King Charles for 
reading Shakespeare. Now this appears to 
us a grievous mistake; and we willingly 
persuade ourselves that Sir Egerton has con- 
fidingly repeated the assertion, instead of 
referring to the work itself. Could such 
censure be reconciled to the affectionate 
mention of the poet in ‘ L’Allegro:’ 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

But let us look more narrowly into the sub. 
ject. Milton is endeavouring to overthrow 
the claims set up for Charles as a good and 
religious man, on the strength of his prayers 
and pious ejaculations, and his argument is to 
the effect of the old proverb, ‘ that the devil 
can quote scripture to serve his purpose.” 
What is more common, he says—common 
even in poetical usage—than for tyrants to 
speak reverently, and of holy things, to gain 
their ends? and then, by way of illustration, 
and not as a@ reproach, he adds, “I will not 
instance an abstruse author, wherein the 
King might be less conversant, but one 
whom we well know was the closet compa- 
nion of his solitudes—William Shakespeare, 
who introduces the person of Richard the 
Third, speaking in as high a strain of piety 
and mortification as is uttered in any pas- 
sage in this book” [the ‘ Eikon Basilike’). 
Surely there is no censure here, but a sim- 
ple illustrative fact. We rather think that 
Cooke, the solicitor general, in a speech in- 
tended to have been spoken had Charles 
pleaded to the indictment, and which he 
subsequently published, does prefer some 
such charge: but Cooke and Milton were as 
opposite as light and darkness. 

We have now only to observe, that the 
volume is got up in a very handsome man- 
ner, with a good portrait, and a vignette 
from Turner's matchless pencil, that is posi- 
tively sublime. 
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Travels in the East. By M. de Lamartine. 
Vol.4. Paris, and London : Bossange & Co. 


Ix the fourth volume of this work, which has 
just appeared in Paris, there is a curious ac- 
count of a mission sent by Napoleon into the 
East, among the tribes of Bedouin Arabs, 
the particulars of which have not, so far as 
we recollect, heretofore, been made known 
to the public. It appears that Napoleon, 
whose genius was perfectly of the oriental 
character, never lost sight of the East, and 
that, even whilst his projects in Europe were 
most gigantic, those which he had in con- 
templation in Asia still surpassed them in 
poundlessness of view. Whilst in the full 
tide of conquest at home, (for so our conti- 
nent might appear to him,) he began already 
to feel “ cette vieille Europe m’ennuie,” and 
sent an envoy into Arabia to reconnoitre the 
whole desert to the frontiers of India, to 
take notes of the localities and resources of 
the land and the people, to unite all the 
tribes together under one chief, to induce 
them to separate themselves from the Turkish 
dominion, and to prepare them to receive 
with open arms the great conqueror of the 
West when he should come to break that 
galling yoke from off their neck. Strange 
as this project appears, it was, nevertheless, 
ut into execution. Mons. Lascaris was, 
it appears, the avant-courrier whom Bona- 
= sent to prepare his way before him. 

aris associated himself with a young 
Christian Arab of Aleppo, named Fatalla 
Sayeghir, who acted as his secretary. The 
two adventurers, the one under the borrowed 
name of Sheik Ibrahim (Lascaris), and the 
other under that of Abdalla el Krateb, suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the very heart of 


the tribes of the desert. They soon got inti- 
mately into the confidence of the most 
powerful of the Arab chiefs, Drahy Eben 
Chahllan, and induced him and the tribes 
he was in amity with, to draw up a secret 
alliance, offensive and defensive, against the 


Turks. Those tribes who at first refused to 
enter into this treaty were constrained thereto 
by force of arms, or led by the negotiations 
which were carried on with them by the 
two subtle Christians. The hatred which 
the Bedouins bear the Turks, made the for- 
mation of this alliance less difficult than it at 
first appeared to be. Finally, all the tribes 
of the desert were, it is said, banded together 
as one man, in favour of the cause, and 
waited impatiently for the arrival of the great 
conqueror, to place themselves and their 
country at his disposal. The mission of 
Lascaris was now accomplished, and he was 
returning to Europe and to Paris, when he 
heard at Cairo of the disastrous retreat of 
Napoleon from Moscow, and he fell sick and 
died. ‘The volume before us says that his 
a were seized by the English consul, 
Mr. Salt, and sent to England. His asso- 
ciate Fatalla Sayeghir, returned in despon- 
dency to his own country, where he has re- 
mained in obscurity tillnow. Mons. de La- 
martine however heard of him and of his 
history from his dragoman, during his tra- 
vels in the East; and being informed that 
Fatalla Sayeghir had made notes of this 
Secret expedition, he negotiated for their 
sale, bought them, had them translated, and 
has published them in the volume, now be- 
fore us. We regret that it is not in our 
Power to give the details of this expedi- 





tion, or otherwise to satisfy the curiosity of 
our readers, than by this hasty notice. ‘The 
particulars to which we allude are too diffuse, 
and scattered at too wide intervals through 
the narrative, to admit of a full account in 
our limited space. There are, however, 
many scenes, of Arabian manners _pictu- 
resquely described, which we may detach with- 
out entering into the general narrative, and 
of these we will translate one or two. The 
following is the description of an Arab 
marriage :— 

This moment of calm and leisure was occupied 
in the preparations for a marriage between 
Giarah, son of Fares, chief of the tribe of El 
Harba, and Sabha, daughter of Bargiass, the 
most beautiful maid of the desert. Fares begged 
the Drahy (the most powerful chief of the Be- 
douins, and to whom the French emissaries had 
particularly attached themselves) to accompany 
him to Bargiass, to demand the Jady in mar- 
riage. The chiefs of the tribes, in their richest 
dresses, escorted them. We arrived at the tent 


of Bargiass without any one coming to meet us. | 


Bargiass rese not to receive us: such is the 
custom on the occasion. 
of an advance is considered indelicate. 
a few moments of silence, the 
“Why,” said he, *‘ do you give us so bad a re- 
ception? If you will not offer us refreshment, 
we will return home.” Meantime Sabha, being 
concealed in a part of the tent reserved for the 





The least appearance | 
After | 
Yrahy spoke ; | 


women, regarded her wooer through an opening | 
in the cloth. Before the negotiation commences, | 
it is necessary that the young maiden should | 


make a sign that she accepts the lover present- | 


ed to her; for if, after this secret examination, 


and foliage, with their conductors; then thé 
negro on horseback, richly dressed, surrounded 
by men on foot, singing popular airs. Behind 
them marched a troop of warriors, armed with 
matchlocks, which they fired off continually. 
Then followed a woman, carrying a vase of fire, 
in which she threw incense. Then the flock of 
milk sheep, driven on by shepherds, singing the 
same songs as Chibouk, the mother of Antar, 
sang near two thousand years ago ; for the man- 
ners of the Bedouins never change. Then came 
the negroes on horseback, and surrounded by 
two hundred women on foot; this group uttered 
cries of joy, and sang nuptial songs which 
pierced the ears. The procession was closed 
by the camel which bore the trousseau: the 
shawl, embroidered with gold, hung like dra- 
pery over its back; the yellow boots dangled 
from its sides ; and the objects of value, arranged 
in festoons, and built up with great taste, formed 
a sumptuous coronal. A little child, of the mast 
illustrious family, mounted on this camel, cried 
out aloud, “ May we be for ever victorious, and 
may the fires of our enemies be for ever extin- 
guished!” As for me, I ran about from one 
side to the other, the better to enjoy this spec- 
tacle. 

It would occupy too much of our space to 
describe the subsequent ceremonies, which 
are, besides, by no means so picturesque 
as those already detailed. The following is 
a description of the ceremony of reconcilia- 
tion between two chiefs who have been at 
enmity :— 

This poor old man (Mehanna by name, the 
chief of a tribe, but greatly humbled by re- 


| verses) advanced alone towards the tent of 


she tells her mother that her destined husband | 
does not please her, the contemplated marriage | 


is broken off. But, on the present occasion, the 
young man was handsome and of a noble and 
proud bearing, and Sabha made a sign of con- 
sent to her mother, who then replied to the 
Drahy, “ You are welcome! Not only will we 
give you to eat, with all our heart, but we will 
grant you all that you desire.” ‘“ We have 
come,” replied the Drahy, “to ask your daugh- 
ter in marriage, for the son of our friend; what 
do you ask for her marriage portion?” ‘‘ One 
hundred nakas,’’ (female goats of the finest 
description,) replied Bargiass, “ five hundred 
horses of the race of Nedgde, five hundred sheep, 
three negroes and three negresses to wait upon 
Sabha; and for her trousseau, a shaw] embroi- 
dered with gold, a robe of damask silk, ten 
bracelets of amber and of coral, and yellow 
boots.” The Drahy made some observations 
on this exorbitant demand, saying, ‘ You wish, 
then, to justify the Arab proverb—lIf you desire 
not to marry your daughter, exaggerate her 
price. Be a little more reasonable if you wish 
the marriage to take place.” Finally, the por- 
tion was settled at fifty nackas, two horses, two 
hundred sheep, a negro and a negress. The 
trousseau demanded was granted. After having 
written this agreement, I read it with a loud 
voice. Then all present recited the prayer J'a- 
liha, the paternoster of the Mussulmans, which 
gives a sanction to the contract; and then goat's 
milk was served round to all the guests. After 
this repast, the younger persons of the party 
mounted on horseback to hurl the dijierid, aud 
amuse themselves in other warlike pastimes. 
We separated at theclose of the day, and nothing 
was thought of but preparations for the nuptial 
festival. After the expiration of three days, the 
marriage portion was ready. An immense cor- 
tége took the road to escort it, in the following 
order: in front marched a horseman with a 
white flag on the point of his lance; he cried 
out, as he advanced, ‘* I am the bearer of the 
stainless honour of Bargiass.”” After him came 
the camels, decorated with garlands, flowers, 





the Drahy, who determined to receive him as a 
friend, but to refuse his submission. We inter- 
posed in his favour. Sheik Ibrahim os 
urged the hospitality with which he had receive 
us in the desert. The Drahy at last yielded, 
and the chiefs of the tribes went out to meet 
him, to testify the respect due to his age and 
rank. When he dismounted from his horse, the 
Drahy seated him in the place of honour in the 
corner of his tent, and ordered coflee to be 
brought. Then Mehanna, rising, said, “I will 
not drink of your coffee till we are completely 
renconciled, and till we have buried the seven 
stones.” Then, the Drahy rising also, they 
drew their swords and presented them mutually 
to each other to kiss; they then embraced, as 
did all present. Mehanna now made a hole in 
the middle of the tent with his lance, of the 
depth of one foot, and having chosen seven little 
stones, he said to the Drahy, ‘* In the name of 
the God of peace, whom we take for thy 
guarantie and for mine, we bury thus for ever 
our enmity.” As the stones dropped into the 
hole, the two Sheiks covered them over with 
earth; and whilst they did this the women ut- 
tered deafening cries of jey. This ceremony 
being terminated, they resumed their seats, and 
the coffee was served. From this moment there 
was no further reference made to the past ; and 
I have been assured that a reconciliation with- 
out this formality is never complete. 

Our next extract is a description of the 
manner in which war is announced, and the 
tribes gathered together to go out to battle :— 

The Drahy made a solemn announcement 
of the war according to the custom of the Be- 
douins on great occasions, in the following 
manner :—A white camel was chosen, which 
was blackened completely with smoke and oil; 
its bridle was a halter of black skin, and on it 
was placed a young girl dressed in black, her 
face and hands also blackened. Ten men led 
the camel from tribe to tribe, and as it arrived 
at each encampment the girl cried out, three 
times, “ Aid, aid, aid!’ Who of you will whiten 
this camel? Behold, a piece of the tent of the 
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Drahy, which is menaced with ruin. Run, run, 
run, great and generous defenders! The Wha- 
bees are coming ; they will carry off your allies 
and your brothers. All you who hear me, ad- 
dress your prayers to Mahomet and to Ali, to 
the first and to the last.” 


We will conclude by a comic tale, which 
is truly Arabian :— 

The Bedouins greatly delight in telling sto- 
ries after supper. Here is one which an Emir 
related to us, which shows the strong attach- 
ment which they bear to their horses, and the 

ride which they take in them. A man of the 

mir tribe, named Giabal, had a mare which 
was very celebrated. Hassad Pacha, then vizier 
of Damascus, had often made him large offers 
for her in vain, for a Bedouin loves his horse 
as his wife. The Pacha tried menaces, but they 
had no better effect. At last another Bedouin, 
named Giafar, asked the Pacha what he would 
give him if he brought him the mare of Giabal. 
 T will fill your barley sack with gold,” was the 
reply. Now Giabal tied his mare every night 
to a ring of iron, the chain of which passed into 
his tent, and was fixed to a stake driven deep 
into the earth, under the middle of the mats 
which served him for a bed. At midnight Gia- 
far entered the tent on tiptoe, and, slipping 
gently between Giabal and his wife, he pushed 
softly first the one and then the other; the hus- 
band thought it was his wife who pushed him, 
and the wife thought it was her husband who 
~ pushed her, and they both made room. Then 
Giafar, with a well-sharpened knife, made a 
hole in the mats, detached the mare, mounted 
her, and, taking the lance of Giabal, pricked 
him slightly with it, saying: “ It is I, Giafar, 
who have taken your beautiful mare, and I warn 
you in time ;” so saying, he started off. Giabal 
springs from his tent, calls up his horsemen, 
takes the mare of his brother, and pursues 
Giafar for four hours. The mare of the brother 
of Giabal was of the same blood as his own, but 
not so good. Getting a-head of all the other 
horsemen, he was on the point of overtaking 
Giafar, when he called out to him—*“ Pinch her 
right ear, and give her a kick with the stirrup- 
iron.” Giafar obeyed the hint, and went off 
like lightning. All pursuit became then useless, 
too great a distance separated them. ‘lhe other 
Bedouins reproached Giabal with having been 
himself the cause of the loss of his mare: “ I 
would rather,” replied he, “lose her, than 
tarnish her reputation. Do you think I would 
have it said in the tribe of Would Ali, that any 
other mare could overtake her?” 





*The Heavens, by Robert Mudie.’—Few 
writers of the present day have done more for 
the simplification of knowledge than Mr. Mudie ; 
and no one of his publications merits higher 
praise than the little volume before us. He has 
successfully shown, that the common operations 
of every-day life, the weighing and measuring 
with which even a child is familiar, may lead to 
a knowledge of the distances, magnitudes, masses 
and motions of the heavenly bodies. His ob- 
ject is not so much to teach astronomy, as to 
show the student how he may teach that sub- 
lime science to himself. Nature he regards as 
the book from which true science can alone be 
learned, and his volume shows how “ Nature 
ought to be interrogated.” 





* The Corporations of England and Wales, by 
A. E. Cockburn, Esq., one of the Commis- 
sioners.’—This isa valuable abstract of the pon- 
derous folios, lately submitted to Parliament. It 
contains a great deal of information, all indeed 
that the public generally could desire, relating 
to the existing condition of the several corpo- 
rations. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


———= 


GERMANY.—By O. L, B. WOLFF, L.L.D. 
[Continued from page 411.] 


Dramatic Poetry has been in favour in Ger- 
many ever since the time of Schiller: but 
Schiller still remains unsurpassed. Amongst his 
successors, the noble and brave Turopor Korner 
must be considered as his strictest imitator. He 
was born on the 23rd of September, 1791, at 
Dresden—(his father was an intimate friend of 
Schiller’s,)—-received an excellent education at 
home, and afterwards studied at Freiberg and 
Leipzig. When he had finished his academical 
course he went to Berlin, afterwards to Vi- 
enna, where he became poct of the Imperial 
theatre. He left this place on the breaking out 
of the German war against Napoleon, follow- 
ed General Lutzow, the leader of the famous 
body of volunteers, as his adjutant, and met 
his death in a skirmish near Gadebusch, in 
Mecklenburg, the 25th of August, 1813. There 
was a time when his name lived in the hearts 
of all Germans; his patriotic songs, which ap- 
peared under the title ‘ Leier und Schwerdt,’ 
(Lyre and Sword,) were sung by young and old, 
who proclaimed him, in their enthusiasm, as the 
first of their poets; but this exaggerated admira- 
tion slackened in the years which succeeded, and 
though K@rner is still highly esteemed as a man 
and a patriot, end even some of his songs are 
yet heard with rapture, some for the sake of the 
happy melodies which were adapted to them, it 
is generally agreed that he was rather a skilful 
imitator of Schiller, than a real and original poet. 
The truth of this assertion is particularly con- 
firmed by his tragedies, which are, more or less, 
mere copies of Schiller. His style is poetical ; 
his conceptions manifest skill and talent, but 
he wants originality and depth. He would, 
perhaps, have better developed his genius, had 
a longer life been granted to him, and had he 
not produced his works too early before a public, 
which was not capable of understanding their 
merits or their defects, and applauded them as 
masterpieces, being deceived by the excellence 
of their style, and their dramatic effect.+ 

Ernst Aveuste Frirpricu Kimcemann 
stands next on the list. He was born at Bruns- 
wick, on the 3lst of August 1777, and died 
there on the 24th of January 1831, Doctor of 
Philosophy and manager-general of the Ducal 
theatre. He is far inferior to Korner ; for all his 
dramatic works (Luther, Moses, Faust, Colum- 
bus,) are merely put together with an eye to 
effect, and possess no real poetical life and 
strength. They pleased the multitude by their 
pompous dialogue, and the sumptuousness of 
their spectacle, but very soon disappeared from 
the stage, and are already, with few exceptions, 
totally forgotten. 

A third imitator of Schiller’s is Jostpn von 
AvurrenserG, born at Freiburg in Breisgau, in 
1798, chamberlain and captain in the service of 
the Grand-Duke of Baden, a writer not without 
talent.but that talent rather rhetorical than poeti- 
cal. His dialogue is sprightly and vivacious, and 
the arrangement of the plot of his plays is mostly 
well managed ; but he has no creative genius, and 
borrows the fable of his tragedies from various 
sources, most frequently from Sir Walter Scott, 
whose novels he dramatized for our stage, and 
with success. He is a fruitful author, for he 
has written about twenty tragedies, and two or 
three novels, since 1817, when he made his first 
appearance, 

Besides these, we have some dramatic poets 
who walked in a path of their own, (though 
they followed the direction of Schiller,) and gave 
their creations an ideal form. They did so from 
an internal conviction that this latter was the 





+ An excellent translation has been lately published 
of the songs of Koraer—(see Athenzum, No. 366), 





best and most adequate to their purposes; and 
they possessed enough original energy not to 
become mere imitators. First amongst them, 
and even, in more than one respect, the greatest 
tragic poet of the nineteenth century in our 
country, was Hernricn von Kceist, whose life 
may, itself, be called a sorrowful tragedy. He 
was born at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, on the 10th 
of October 1776; entered military life very early, 
and took an active part in the campaign on the 
Rhine. After his return, from 1799 till 1801, 
he studied the law in his native town, where an 
university flourished at that time, and was then 
appointed to an office under Struensee. The 
unhappy battle of Jena, and its dreadful con- 
sequences, obliged him to fly to KGénigsherg, but 
the French arrested him as soon as he came 
back, and he resided for some time, as a prisoner, 
at Joux, and afterwards at Chalons. He was 
released again in 1807,and took up his abode in 
Dresden, and after the year 1810 in Berlin; 
but the unhappy fate of his native country 
weighed heavily upon him. A female friend of 
his, a Madame Vogel, who was suffering from an 
incurable disease, made him promise, in some 
gloomy moment, that he would put an end to 
her life, when her malady had reached a certain 
point, after which nothing but the most terrible 
pains awaited her. Kleist, to whom life was an 
insupportable burthen, gave the promise—and 
fulfilled it. He destroyed her and himself, by a 
pistol-shot, in a little wood near Potsdam, on the 
21st of November, 1811. A complete edition of 
his works has been published by Tieck; they 
consist of several tragedies, two comedies, and a 
series of excellent tales, amongst which that of 
* Kohlhaas,’ is especially remarkable. A rich 
and bold imagination, vigour and depth of feel- 
ing, and a noble and highly poetical dialogue, 
give his dramas a great and permanent value ; 
and his endeavour to bring the weakness of 
mankind into harmony with its strength, and to 
show how the one can exist with the other in 
the same person, without moral blame, deserves 
grateful acknowledgment. It is not to be de- 
nied, that he sometimes falls into mistakes; but 
errors of this kind are a strong proof of his 
kind heart and his excellent sentiments. In 
him Germany lost one of her noblest sons: it is 
painful to reflect upon the things he might have 
performed, had he possessed the moral courage 
to endure those days which cast him down. His 
drama, *‘ The Prince of Hessen Homburg,’ is, in 
my opinion, a masterpiece : there is such a deep 
knowledge of the human heart, and its lights 
and shades, in this work, that it approaches 
Shakespeare’s and Goethe's conceptions of the 
same species. Another drama, founded upon a 
popular legend, * Kiithchen von Heilbronn,’ full 
of the metaphysics of love, is still a favourite 
with the German public; it has, unluckily, been 
altered and adapted for stage representation, by 
the bad taste of Herr von Holbein, who, as a 
manager, preferred the theatrical effects upon 
the five senses of the spectators to the poetical 
one upon their feelings. 

According to the best of my judgment, Kart 
TmMerMANN deserves to be placed next to Kleist. 
He was born at Magdeburg, on the 24th of April, 
1796, and lives at Dusseldorf, as counsellor of 
the court of justice. In his first literary essays, 
Immermann took Shakespeare for his model, but 
had not determined how far he should go in his 
imitation of the great English bard. They did 
not, therefore, find a reception equal to their 
deserts ; 2 want of success, which embittered the 
feelings of their author, and had a disadvanta- 
geous effect upon his later compositions. He is, 
nevertheless, a real poet, and each of his dra- 
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matic works brought him astep nearer to the ideal 
of his imagination ; he became more and more 
correct, firmer, and more earnest as he proceeded, 
and nis last works, particularly his * Trauerspiel 
in Tyrol,’ (The Tyrolese Tragedy,) * Kaiser 
Friedrich,” * Alexis,’ ‘and ‘ Merlin,’ claim for him 
a place next to our first poets. A genuine nobi- 
lity is inherent in his mind: and Heine was 
certainly not wrong, when he called him an 
eagle ; his spirit soars like the king of birds, high 
above the common earth, and is ‘full of vigour, 
magnanimity, and gentleness ; : his soul glows 
with generous passion, and, notw ithstanding his 
hatred of the meanness of our times, he is w armly 
and faithfully attached to his native land. A 
day will come when Immermann’s merits will 
be acknowledged, though it may not be, perhaps, 
till long after his death, according to the common 
fate of men: but the applause of posterity will 
not be denied to him. The influence of his love 
for Shakespeare especially manifests itself in some 
of his comedies, amongst which his * Verklei 
dungen’ is full of the true spirit of comedy, the 
effects of which will always be fresh and new. 
His scattered satires, *Skizzen und Grillen, 
(Sketches and Whims,) are masterpieces of wit 
and waggery. 

Ernst Bensamin Soromon Ravpacu is quite 
the opposite to Immermann. He was born on the 
21st of May, 1784, at Straupitz, in Silesia, and is 
about the most prolific of modern dramatists, for 
he produces a new tragedy almost every month, 
and, in the interval, comedies and farces. They 
call him the Schiller of Berlin; and they may 
do so, for he is as artificial a Schiller as the 
whole life at Berlin is an artificial life—not a 
touch of nature to be found in either. He is a 
man of ‘great talent, but rhetorical rather than 
poetical. If tragedies could be composed by the 
understanding alone, and required not the in- 
spiring breath of the heart, he would certainly 
be one of our first dramatic poets, for his under- 
standing is what we call in Germany hair-splitting, 
and reigns over his imagination as over a slave ; 
but as all, in his works, which concerns the heart 
and affections, is not derived from himself, but 
borrowed from others, his conceptions are merely 
so many calculations, to which the understanding 
gives the solution. His comedies, too, want 
nature, and abound in exaggerations. Of his 
tragedies, his ‘Isidor und Olga,’ and ‘ Konig 
Enzio,” may be considered the best of the latter 
‘Die Schleichhiindler, (The Smugglers), His 
poetical language is always highly correct, and 
full of rhetorical beauties ; but the beggar is still 
a beggar, though he be tricked out in the royal 
purple. 

I could mention many more worthy names in 
this place, but it would lead me too far, if I were 
to dwell at length upon each ; I shall, therefore, 
only direct the reader’s attention to them by a 
short notice. They are—Jens Ornienscucicer, 
a Dane, born at Friedrichsberg, near Copen- 
hagen, in 1779, who wrote likewise German 
tragedies, and who would stand next to Schiller, 
were he not at times too sentimental; as, for 
instance, in his * Correggio.” His best produc- 
tion is * Hakon Jarl’; the gigantic character 
of this northern hero was felt by the poet.— 
Curistian Grasse, born in 1801, at Detmold, 
whose ‘ Heinrich VI.,’ * Napoleon und die Hun- 
dert Tage,’ (Napoleon and the Hundred Days,) 
* Faust und Don Juan,’ are the productions of a 
genius rich and lofty, but irregular and wild.— 
Micuart Beer, the “author of * Struensee,’ who 
died very young, two years ago; and Epvarp 
Gene; G. A. von Mattitz; F. F. von Mattitz, 
who finished the fragments of* Demetrius, left by 
Schiller; E. von Scuenk, the author of ‘ Beli- 
sarius’; Von Mecutairz, the author of * Darius,’ 
&e. &e. 

For a time the drama took a new direction, 
and an evidence of the bad taste then reign- 
ing, found many applauders. Fortunately, how- 








ever, . this udieinie did not last Mis au aa ‘the 
same critics who praised it as sublime, now look 
upon it with contempt. It might be called the 
drama of fatalism ; and its tendency cousisted 
in representing man under the dominion of a 
dark and mysterious power, which fixed his 
destiny, and forced him to the performance of 
good or evil deeds, without any freedom of his 
own will. This was not the Fate of the Greeks, 
but a mixture of the old superstition with modern 
bigotry, and tinged with the mysticism of Free- 
masonry, Rosicrusianism, and the other secret 
societies. At the head of the dramatists who 
eagerly seized upon these new materials, stand 
two men, each remarkable and endowed with 
great talents, 1 mean Werner and Miillner. 
Friepricu Lupwie Zacuarias Werner, born 
in Kénigsberg., on the 18th of November, 1768 ; 
went through his studies in his native town, and 
was afterwards appointed secretary to the mili- 
tury and domanial chamber at Petrikau,and from 
thence removed to Warsaw. But he quitted this 
career, after having been twice unhappy in mar- 
riage, and between the vears 1806 and 1809, he 
occupied himself in travelling. It was at Rome " 
in 1810, that he forswore th cion of his fathers, 
and became a proselyte t to Catholicism. Not con- 
tent with this change, he was ordained as a 
Roman Catholic priest, at Aschatienburg, in 1814, 
and went to Vienna, where, in the year 1821, he 
entered the order of the 2edemptorists, in which 
he distinguished himse!f by mystical public ser- 
mons. His career was ended by death on the 
17th of January 1823. He was undoubtedly a 
man of real poetical genius, but he wanted taste, 
clearness, and tranquillity ; a gloomy and ill- 
regulated faney, which seduced him at last to a 
dark and sullen mysticism, an insatiable vanity, 
ind a love for all that is eccentric, destroyed in 
him the blossoms of promise even in their infancy. 
He tried to raise that mysterious influence of a 
secret power just alluded to, to the 
gedy, and introduced it under the form of im- 
mediate messengers from God, who lead the hero 
through misfortune and suffering. Man is pre- 
destined, and, therefore, deprived of free will ; 
his virtuous endeavourings are of no avail with 
God, and he must do good or evil according to 
his destiny. Such was his doctrine, and his dra- 
mutic works contain nothing else than its working 
out. They reached their points of culmination 
in his ‘Twenty-fourth of February,’ (Der vier 
und zwanzigste Februar,) a play which is the 
same in its story as Lillo’s * Fatal Revenge,’ 
with this difference, that in the English drama 
it is the father who kills his son, impelled by 
want and avarice, while in Werner’s it is the 
destiny of the whole family to commit a crime 
on the 24th of February, because they are under 
the influence of a curse; and on the last of 
these anniversaries, the father ends this catalogue 
of guilt by murdering his unfortunate son, who 
having escaped the massacre of the Swiss guards 
in the French revolution, comes to him as a 
stranger. The scene is laid at a solitary inn 
in Switzerland, actually existing, the innocent 
landlord of which was for a time exceedingly 
troubled by curious and sentimental travellers, 
who came to see the place where the horrible 
deed had been committed, and who believed 
him to be the heir, or a relation at least, of 
Master Kunz Kuruth, the infanticide, who wasa 
pure creation of Werner’s.| ‘There are, never- 
theless, in this play, as in all of Werner's works, 
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+ It ‘has been said that Goe the was the cause of 
w. erner’s writing this play. While the latter was at 
Weimar, where he converted ladies (and their maids 
into the bargain,) to his extraordinary doctrines, the 
former one day said to him, their conversation turning 
upon what the German stage wanted, “ Write a play 
in which you curse; and another in which you bless.”” 
Wemer wrote the ‘‘I'wenty-fourth of February’ only, 
and would boast himself on having cheated Goethe, 
because he had only cursed, and not blessed. The play 
was first brought out at Weimar, under Goethe’s super- 
intendence, 











poetical beauties of a high order, profound 
thoughts, and a religious ardour, which deepen 
our regret that one so highly gifted should wander 
so far astray. At the end of his life Werner de. 
tested all these profane works, and devoted his 
talents only to religious purposes, pious songs, 
and sermons, filled with all the fire and smoke 
of mystical Catholicism. An excellent biography 
of this remarkable man has been written by 
Hitzig.$ 

Werner's successor, Miituner, acquired like- 
wise a doubtful reputation, not merely as a poet, 
but, at the same time, as one of the most mali- 

cious and biting critics Germany ever 

His full name is Amandus [lucus @ non lucendo} 
Gottfried Adolph Miillner. Born at Langendort, 
near Weissenfels, on the 18th of October, 1774; 
he received a very good education at the re- 
nowned college Schulpforte, and afterwards, 
from 1795 to 1797, studied the law at Weissen- 
fels. Biirger, who was his uncle, encouraged his 
inclination for poetry. In 1790 he took up his 
residence, as a lawyer, at Weissenfels, and lived 
there to the end of his days. Latterly, however, 
he gave up his profession, and occupied himself 
only with poetry and criticism. He died of 
apoplexy on the 11th of June, 1829. 

His tragedy, * Die Schuld,’ (The Guilt,) which, 
if I mistake not, has been translated into Eng- 
lish, made an immense noise on its first appear- 
ance; and its author was considered as a new 
guiding star on the horizon of German dramatic 
poetry. It is nothing but the last act of a cri- 
minal lawsuit, dressed in a poetical garb, written 
in excellent verse, and (the fault, strangely 
enough, was overlooked by all contemporary 
critics,) is totally without action,—the last scene 
of the last act excepted. The Fate which Miillner 
introduced here, is, as Menzel justly observes, a 
mere caricature of Werner’s Evil Genius. Two 
other tragedies of the same author, ‘ Ingurd,’ 
and * Die Albaneserin, (The Albanian Lady,) 
have the same good qualities, and the same de- 
fects. But Miillner possessed great genius for 
comedy, and his works in that style may be con- 
sidered as the best we have; they are still wel- 
come upon our stage, while his tragedies are only 
produced if a strolling actor, who thinks that he 
makes a good figure as one of their heroes, wishes 
to show himself off. As a critic, Miillner might 
have acquired a salutary influence over this 
abased branch of our literature, for he was a man 
of great learning and ability; but he proved 
himself to be mean and egotistic, moved only by 
personal interest and envy. A lover of scandal 
will find a sufficient feast for his appetite in 
anecdotes which concern his life, in Miillner’s 
biography, which was written by his worthy 
friend, Professor Schiitz, the younger. There 
was not one man in all Germany, who, at his 
death, bewailed him with a “ ave pia anima,” for 
he was universally hated or feared. 

The drama of fatalism very soon disappeared 
from our stage. A few of our younger poets cul- 
tivated it, as, for instance, Grittparzer, Hov- 
warp, Panse, &c., but they very early forsook it, 
and their attempts are almost forgotten. 

The state of the German stage, and the want 
of sufficient laws concerning the rights of drama 
tie authorship, with other private reasons, in- 
duced many of our best poets to write dramatic 
productions which are not adapted to theatrical 
representation. To this class belong the * Faust’ 
of Goethe, the dramatic fairy tales of Tieck, La 
Motte Fouqué’s ‘Sigurd,’ Eichendorf’s and 
Menzel’s fairy tales, &c. all of which deserve 
to be highly commended to the reader. 

Comedy has not been cultivated with success 
since the time of Korzesve. Upon this author 
I need not dwell long, as his works and his 
dreadful death are sufficiently well known in 
England. Notwithstanding his vulgarity and 
shallowness, his works still keep their place 
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on our stage, and the multitude go to see them 
with pleasure ; a proof how low is the present 
state of our comic drama. We cannot boast 
of a Moliere, a Holberg, or a Sheridan: our 
best productions of this kind are translations 
or imitations of foreign models. Some co- 
medies, however, of a higher class have been 
written by H. von Kleist, Miillner, Contessa, 
Immermann, Steigentesch. As Kotzebue’s best 
successor, and one who in some points rises 
above him, we may mention Jiutivs von Voss, 
who was no embellisher of vice and folly, like 
that unfortunate victim of political fanaticism, 
but showed thei in their real light, and pre- 
sented striking pictures of the spirit of the time 
to the public; he wrote, however, too much and 
too fast, so that his works have no claim what- 
ever to be considered as pertect. His best plavs 
are * Kiinstler’s Erdenwallen, (The Artist’s 
Earthly Pilgrimage.) and * Die bliihende und 
die verbliihte Jungfrau,’ (‘The blooming and the 
faded Virgin,) two bitter, but striking, satires. 
Térrer, another play-wright of some reputation, 
is not without talent for inventing and directing 
a dramatic plot, but has no idea of character. 
Cravren, (K. Heun,) of whom 1 shall savy more 
hereafter, amused the pit for some time with rich 
uncles and poor nephews, bridegrooms from 
Mexico, with a fortune of some twenty mil- 
lions, who married modest sempstresses, &c., but 
has outlived his fame. In gencral we derive 
our supplies from Paris, whose fertile theatres 
supply our manufacturers for the stage with 
sufficient store, so that every week brings us 
some new bluette, as superficial as its original 
author, and as dull as its translator. ‘Theodore 
Hell, (whose real name is Winkler.) Angely, 
Kurlander, &c. &c. ave our purveyors, and have, 
in some respects, made a trade of it. 

The Opera 
book of a German opera was the dullest and 
fiattest thing to be found, till, very lately, some 
poets of talent as Gru 
the Freischiitz), Ronert, Raveacu, Herma 
von Cuezy, (the authoress of Furyanthe), &c. 
took it under their protection, and wrote some 
very good dramas for music. 

Epic Poetry has rather been neglected than 
cultivated amongst us during the last thirty 
years ; at least, all those kinds of epic poetry 
which are subjected to severe rules of jorm. 
There are some reasons why there is no inclina- 
tion to be found in Germany for the serious 
Epopee ; the principal ones may he, that its time 
is quite gone by, that it does not please the mul- 
titude, and that we have no national form of our 
own for it, for neither the classic 
the romantic stanza, will ever 
among us. The novel has occupied its place. 
It is our modern national epic poem : and since 
Klopstock’s * Messiah,’ we have no work of this 
kind to show, which has gained the love of the 
multitude, though some poets of telent haye tried 
their hands at it. The best preduction in this 
style, has been written in the ancient measure, 
by Friepricu von Sonnenserc, (born at Miin- 
ster, on the 5th of September, 1779 ; he studied 
the law, and afterwards led a private life in Jena, 
and killed himself, in a fit of insanity, the 22nd 
of November, 1805) ; it is named * Donatoa,’ and 
has the end of the world for its theme. It con- 
tains some very beautiful passages ; but too irre- 
gular a fancy, and a want of distinctivess pervade 
it, so that it is now almost forgotten. Ernst 
Scuvtze, a young man of great talents, but who 
died in the flower of his age, was more for- 
tunate. He is the author of two romantic epics, 
* Die bezanberte Rose,’ (The enchanted Rose,) 
and *Cuecilie, of which the former won the 
prize in a poetical. contention, and is still the 
favourite of our ladies, especially for the beauty 
and melody of its verses: when considered with 
a critical eye, these are nothing more than 
happy imitations of Italian models. ‘The at- 
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tempts of La Morte Foveué, Luise Bracumann, 
Feuscurr, Esert Duiier, Becxstein, Anas- 
tastus Griin, and some of the younger poets, are 
more or less worthy of a passing mention, but 
not of sufficient importance to call for longer 
notice. 

The Poetical Tale has been studied more 
carefully, and we can boast of many very happy 
in conception, particularly those of a comic cast. 
Amongst the poets who cultivated it, Frispricu 
Kino, Stepeuan Scniirzejand R.G. Pritzer were 
the most successful. Kind’s * Stieglitz,’ (The 
Goldfinch,) is the best poem of the kind that 
I know in any literature. 

3ut the lustre of our modern poetry shines 
brightest in the Novel. We may regard it as a 
vase of the inmost perfect form, into which we have 
poured all our national spirit and character: it 
is the truest mirror of our time and its move- 
ments. ‘The reader will remember that I have 
already said how much we were indebted to 
English models for our former essays in this 
branch of literature. The holy war opened for 
it new paths, and made it truly naticnal; but it 
is our fault to be too much addicted to reflection, 
never unassisted selves 
given the novel that universal tendency, 
which it demands to fill the place of the epic, 
and to show, as Shakespeare says, “ the very age 
and body of the time 
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its form and pressure.” 
was reserved for the Great Unknown, to be 
the teacher, not alone of Germany, but of all 
Europe. The novels of Sir Walter Scott won 
the attention of the world, jor they re 
the connexion of the individual with his time, 
and showed how ail the interests 
present, past, and future, in their diffcrent rela- 
ions, were to be united under a poetical form. 
We did not mere ly adopt the historical novel 
alone, but we united it with ot! 
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tetiens, Hottmann, 


rent styles of novel 

. Tieck, La Motte Fouqueé, 
and Spindler 

Tieck is already known to the reader, I 
need, therefore, only refer to what I said of him 
and shall the 
of the most beautiful fairy-tale, * Undine,’ that 
has ever been written in our language. Fauiep. 
rich, Baron pr ra Motte Foveué, the descen- 
dant of a family of noble French refugees. who 
settled in Prussia, was born at Brandenburg, 

12th of February 1777. entered the 
ian military service ver® early, took an 

active part in the campaign of the Rhine, and 
afterwards passed his life in quiet retirement, till 
the war of 1813 began. He then served again 
as lieutenant in the Brandenburg regiment of 
cuirassiers, till the Prussian army reached the 
Rhine, when his health forced him to retire from 
the service, which he did with the rank of major. 
Ile has since lived, in succession, at his estate 
Nennhausen, near Kathenau, at Berlin, and 
Halle, at which last place he still resides. A. W. 
von Schlegel introduced him first into the poe- 
tical world, under the name of Pellegrine. but 
he presently ceased to require @ patron, and, for 
a long period, was the favourite of the reading 
world; it is, therefore, the more curious that 
he has altogether outlived his fame. I will en- 
deavour to show the reason of this. 
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La Motte Fougqué followed, as a poet, the steps 
of Tieck, and chose, as subjects for his novels and 
poems, the heroic traditions of the North and 
of Germany. Being endowed with originality, | 
vigour, and a rich and glowing imagination, and 
reproducing in his works times and deeds in 
themselves interesting, which had the advantage 
of being entirely new to the reader, he very soon 


won the hearts of the multitude. His ‘Un: 
dine,’ his ‘ Zauberring,’ (The Magical Ring,) his 
* Thiodolf,’ (the hero is an Icelander,) charmed 
the public; and there was a time when La Motte 
Fouqué, and only La Motte Fouqué, was @ 
Vordre du jour, and to be found upon the toilets 
of our ladies, as well as in the studies of our 
learned men. But when that love of all which 
belonged to our forefathers, and was true German 
(or at least believed so), had ceased, Fouqué’s 
glory began to decline, and malignant critics 
presently discovered, first, that he possessed an 
insupportable aristocratism of mind, united with 
all the bigotry which in Germany is peculiar to 
those of his class: secondly, that he painted 
those heroic times in a very modern manner, for 
his knights were idealized Prussian officers, his 
minstrels sentimental modern poets, his Ritter. 
fraiilein affected Berlin ladies, and his horses (for 
horses play a great part in his novels) more 
cunning than their riders ; and that, thirdly and 
lastly, he had fallen into an intolerable manner- 
ism in his later works. All these charges are 
true, but the first fault was the more fatal one; 
for the spirit of the age had taken the form of 
open hostility against aristocratic pretensions, 
and La Mette Fouqué sunk accordingly as low 
in the esteem of the nation, as he had formerly 
been exalted. He is nevertheless a real poet, 
und future generations, which will not concem 
themselves with the war of political principles 
now raging, or be influenced by it in critical re. 
search, will certainly acknowledge him as such. 
Hirwrix Srerrens, a Norwegian by birth, but 
naturalized in Germany since the year 1804, had 
gained great fume as a philosopher (of the school 
of Schelling), and as much censure for his theo- 
logical controversies, (which degenerated into 
disagreeable quarrels,) before he entered on a 
poetical career, in which, too, he proved himself 
to be a man of distinguished talents. Born at 
Stavanger, in Norway, on the 2nd of May, 1773; 
he studied at [Helsingir and Copenhagen in 1796, 
vas adjunct of the University of Kiel, made 
several journeys. and afterwards lived at Copen- 
hagen till he got a Professorship at Halle. The 
war of 1815 interrupted his studies; he followed 
the Prussian eagle, asa volunteer, to France, and 
afterwards resumed his professorship of physics 
at Breslau, which he had occupied since the 
year 1811, He has resided at Berlin since the 
death of Hegel, as professor of philosophy, 
It was in 1826 that he entered the lists as a 
novelist with his * Walseth und Leith,’ a series 
of tales, which form a novel, but each is at the 
same time complete in itself. They soon at- 
ted the attention of the public, and Steffens 
was justly proclaimed as one of our best writers 
of fiction. Two similiar works soon followed, 
* Die vier Norweger,’ (The Four Norwegians, )— 
his heroes are always Norwegians,—and * Mal- 
colm’: they gave universal satisfaction, and con- 
firmed his well-deserved fame. He aspires at 
comprehending the entire of human life, with all 
its natural and psychological phenomena, and 
at representing the vast results which must arise 
therefrom. But he is too subjective, for he con- 
siders as his principal aim the exposition of his 
own views, sentiments, and experiences; and as 
all the several parts must necessarily harmonize 
with the whole, and work upon it, he accumu- 
lates situations and events, which his vast fan- 
tasy is never tired of creating, till, from this 
very cause, he entangles his plots; and as he 
desires rather to be correct in the order of his 
ideas than in that of the events, he confounds 
the latter too often, without respect to time, se 
that it becomes difficult for the reader to follow 
the thread of his stories. This is certainly wrong, 
but we can almost excuse it, for the sake of his 
wonderful imagination, the vivacity and the 
truth of his pictures, his deep knowledge of man, 
and his beautiful style. Like a prodigal, he 
throws about his poetical riches on every side ; 
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but he never grows poor, for his treasures are 
i stible. 
ae faithful imitator of Sir Walter Scott's 
manner, but, nevertheless, original in himself, ap- 
Cuares Srinpier, born, towards the close 
of the last century, I believe, at Hanau ; a poet 
whose early life wasa boisterous one : heafterwards 
retired to Baden-Baden. He has already written 
more than thirty volumes, and an Annual, filled 
with stories of his own, in addition, since 1827. 
He was particularly skilful in adapting the his- 
torical novel to the German character, and in 
representing the tales of old times with their 
uine nationality. A thorough knowledge of 
our history,a rich, and sometimes even luxuriant, 
imagination, and a vivacity and sincerity of style, 
give to the greater part of his productions a real 
and peculiar value. He is very skilful in his 
national pictures of character, but not so much 
so in his psychological representations, for he 
does not know how to explain and to combine 
the separate motives of action, and proceeds 
often too abruptly. This is particularly the case 
in all his descriptions of vicious persons; his 
knaves are knaves unconditionally, and without 
one redeeming qualification ; and they become so 
on a sudden, not by degrees. He deals with their 
crimes in the mass, not in detail, and deprives 
them thereby of the reader's sympathy and in- 
terest, for they must appear unnatural. His 
restless imagination runs away with him; his 
vigorous and powerful nature takes too great a 


delight in the opposition of contrasts, and he, | 


himself, is too much the child, and, what is still 
worse, the spoiled child, of his age. Amongst 
his productions, ‘The Jew,’ (Der Jude,) ‘The 
Jesuit,’ notwithstanding its numerous improha- 
bilities, and *The Nun of Gnadenzell,’ (Die 
Nonne von Gnadenzell,) are, in my opinion, 
the best. In his shorter tales he is not so suc- 
cessful, for, in all his fictions, he requires space, 
and does not know how to concentrate himself. 

It were impossible to give in this sketch any 
minute idea or description of all those authors 
who have of later years distinguished themselves 
as novelists. I must, therefore, restrict myself 
toasimple mention of their names and their 
best works ; it may, at least, serve the reader so 
far as to draw his attention to them, in case he 
wishes to make their Closer acquaintance. They 
are :— 

In love stories and the domestic novel :— 
Kaurer, ‘Herrmann von Libeneck’; Ernst 
Waener, ‘ Isidore,’* Die reisenden Maler,’ (The 
Travelling Painters); Sreruan Scniirze, * Der 
unsichtbare Prinz,’ (The Invisible Prince) ; 
Heener,‘ Die Molkenkur, (The Course of Whey- 
drinking); G. Scuitiine, ‘Guido von Sohns- 
dom,’ * Verkiimmerungen,’ (Embitterings): Von 
Sreicentescn, * Marie,’ (an imitation of the fa- 
mous French novel,‘ Les Liaisous dangereuses,’ by 
De la Clos ; and yet its very opposite, for its ten- 
dency is thoroughly moral, and it is also written 
in as elegant a style); Georc Dirine, ‘ Das 
Kunsthaus,’ (The Gallery); Baumearten Crv- 
sius, ‘Reise aus dem Herzen in das Herz,’ 
(Journey out of the heart into the heart,) * Die 
unsichtbare Kirche,’ (The Invisible Church) ; 
Lessmann, ‘ Die Schlittenfahrt, (The Sledge- 
journey,) &c. &c.: and the ladies—Jonanna Scno- 
rennavueER, * Gabriele,’ * Die Tante,’ (‘The Aunt,) 
‘Sidonie’; Carouine pe ta Morte Fovevé, 
*Bado von Hohenstein,’ * Feodora’; Caro.ine 
vox Wottmann, ‘ Marie und Walpurgis,’ * Die 
Bildhauer,’ (The Sculptors) ; Tuerese Huser, 
‘Hannah,’ * Ellen Percy’; Caroune Picuter, 
‘Leonore,’ ‘Die Nebenbuhler,’ (The Rivals,) 
&e. &e. 

In the historical novel :—Witisatp Atexis, 
(his real name is Hering,) ‘ Walladmore,’ * Ca- 
banis’; Zscuoxxe, * Der, Freihof von Aarau,’ 
‘Die Prinzessin von Wolfenbiittel,’ * Bronikow- 
sky,’ (a series of novels from the history of 


Poland); W. Havrr, * Lichtenstein’; G. Diénine, 


* Sonnenberg’ ; Hertosssonn, ‘ Der Montene- 
grinerhaiiptling,’ (The Chief of the Montene- 
grines); S. Srorcn, * Kunz von Kauffungen’; 
L. Becustern, * Das tolle Jahr,” (The Wild 
Year); E. Dutier, * Die Feuertaufe,’ (‘The Fire- 
baptism,) &c. &e. 

Insmallernovels and tales: —Zscuoxke, Kinp, 
Hovuwatp, Rocuiitz, R. L. Contrssa, Von 
Mirtitz, Haurr, Brumennacen, Wyss, Varn- 
HAGEN VON Ense, G. Dirine, L.Scurrer, Kruse, 
(a Dane by birth,) Von Gexstenserc, W. 
Atexis, Von Uncern, Sternaerc, &c. &c.: and 
the ladies—Cu. von Anvereto, Henrietre 
Hawke, Hermina von Cuezy, Frieperixe Lon- 
MANN, Jonanna Scuopennaver, Cagouine Picn- 
Ler, &c. &c.t 

E. 8. A. Horrmann stands alone and solitary : 


he has been imitated by very many, but equalled | 
by noone. For atime he was eagerly read ; but | 


he is now almost, if not entirely, forgotten. He 
was a singularand whimsical man, endowed with 
rare talents, but disgusted with the world and 
with himself. Born at Kiénigsberg, in 1776 ; he 
studied the law in his native town, and was after- 
wards appointed Assessor at the court of justice 
in Posna ; then counsellor of the government at 
Warsaw. 


which were of a high order. 
therefore, the place of musical director, first at 
Bamberg, and then at Dresden, till he returned 


in 1816 to his old career, and became Coun- | 


sellor of the Kammergericht, in Berlin. His 
dissolute habits undermined his health ; he died 
of consumption, under great sufferings, at Berlin, 
on the 24th of July, 1822. His friend, Hitzig, 
gave us his life in an excellent biography, and 
authenticating his account by extracts from 
Hoffmann’s own letters, written at different 
periods. 


Hoffmann was a man of a vast, but bizarre | 


imagination, which revelled in coneeits and od- 
dities ; the world he paints is not our world, but 
asupernatural and extravagant one, whose pheno- 
mena amuse, affright, vex, and terrify, often at 


the same moment, almost always in the same | 


story. He made, as Menzel very justly observes, 
a compact with the Devil, for introducing him in 
company with himself into German poetry ; for 


he represents his heroes, and with a sort of secret | 


joy, as always under the influence of an invisible 
power, whose plaything they are ; be it madness, 
melancholy, or the magnetical sympathies or 
antipathies of nature ; and he deprives them of 
their mental freedom—their power of volition— 
or their reason, so that we see them in a perpe- 
tual struggle of contending passions. 
to be denied that he manages these situations 
with a masterly skill, and knows how to attract 
the reader by their originality and novelty, so 
that he hurries him on in an everlasting state of 


excitement. through his work, and then leaves | PTS ae a “4 
| said justly, “vires acquirit eundo. 


him, for he is unable to appease the storm 
which he has rais¢d. There is a heat of passion 


within him, which consumes himself, but it is not | 


noble or pure; and, above all, he wants that 
elevation of mind, which leads man from the con- 


flict with earthly desires, through the purgatory | 
of misfortune, and safely conducts him to the | 
The sound sense of our | 


regions of the blessed. 
nation, therefore, very soon discovered how un- 


natural were all the poetical creations of Hoff- | 


mann, and the demand for them quickly sub- 
sided, so that some years since a proposed collec. 
tion of his works, begun by his widow and his friend 


Hitzig, was discontinued, after the appearance of | 





part of their productions do not rise above mediocrity. 
We have no Joanna iaillie,—no Madame de Stacl; 
and with some exceptious, «3 Madame Schopeniauer, 
Caroline von Woltmann, the greater part of our lady- 





writers are infected with a sickly senumentuality, 


The misfortunes of Prussia after the | 
hattle of Jena, and the invasion of Poland by | 
the French, forced him to abandon his charge, | 
and to procure a subsistence by his musical talents, | 
He accepted, | 


| worthy of being recomme: 


It is not | 


the first volume, from its meetirg with little 
encouragement. His first work, * Phoctasios. 
tiicke in Callot’s Manier’ (Fantasies in Callot's 
Manner), is certainly his best. Next to this 
come * Die Serapionsbriider,’ (in more than onc 
point an imitation of Tieck*s * Phantasus,’) whict 
contains some excellent tales. During the latter 
period of his life, when he was @ U'ordre du jour, 
and none of our Annuals dared to make their 
appearance without a tale of Hoffmann’s as a 
leading article, he wrote too much, and grew 
more and more of a mannerist. Amongst his 
satirical pieces are some of great merit, for he had 
fine talents for ironical satire ; the best produc- 
tion of his in this strain is the strange sufferings 


| of a stage-manager, *Seltsame Leiden eine: 


Theaterdirectors,’ and * Klein Zaches’ (Little 
Zaches), a very witty and humorous lampoon 
upon several persons then at Berlin. It is not 
long since Hoffmann’s novels and tales were 
translated into French, and found a gracious 
reception amongst the friends of Romanticism, 
particularly with Jules Janin, who even tried to 
imitate him, but very superficially, as he had no 
conception of the deep metaphysical reveries of 
his model. There is also an English version of 
his most poetical and most passionate novel. 
* Die Elixire des Teufels,’ (The Devil’s Elixir) ; 
I cannot believe that it could meet with perma- 
nent success in England. But, notwithstanding 
all his faults and errors, Hoffmann was a man of 
great genius, remarkable even in his faults, and 
led to such readers as 
seek for more than the amusement of the mo- 
ment in their reading, and desire to study at 

author as well as his books, and to know the mar 

by his works, 

The kind of poetry that has been mos 

neglected of late, is the didactic, a species 0° 
composition which, according to some of ou 


| critics—and their objection is not without reasor 
| —<does not really belong to poetry, but to rheto 


ric; it is, at least, a hybrid between both. The 

best work of this kind which we have, and whicl 

alone deserves to be mentioned, is * Die Gesund- 
brunnen’ (The Wells), by Neveeck, but it may 

rather be called a descriptive, than a didactic 
poem, The poetical epistle, which belongs like- 
wise to this class, has not been cultivated success- 
fully since Gicxinc,—horn in 1748, and died in 

1828, at his estate at Wartenberg, in Silesia. It 
is the same with satire, the worshippers of whic! 

have, at all times, been very rare in Germany 

The political satire has found some friends of 
late, and amongst these, Heine and Borne 

must be particularized; but, as the diet of Frank- 
furt-on-the-Mein does not patronize it by argu- 
ments which are easily explained, the authors 
have found readers, but no followers—or, at least, 
none worth mentioning. The best production 
in this style which has appeared, is the * Moderne 
Zeitwirren*’ (Modern Confusions of Time), by 
Tueopore Munpt,a young man, not without 
presumption and vanity, but of whom it may be 
I believe 
his book would, if translated, find many friends 
in England ; perhaps even more than in Ger- 
many, because the generality of our readers are 
devoid of all political education, and take no 
interest whatever in the subject. 

(Te be concluded on the 27th inst.) 


BRIDAL SONG. 
Sisters! a Star from our circle is gone,— 
The brightest, the purest of all our fair ring ; 
Say—shall we weep for the wandering one, 
Or speed it with blessings wherever it wing? 
Yes—Benedicite ! peace be its way, 


er aa 2 . 
; , | % 0 sradle that nurs’d its young 
+ It is very remarkable that while we possess such a | Tho’ far from the cradl - ” ’ g 
vast number of authoresses in our literature, the greater 


sphere ; 
Our lustre is dimm"d by the loss of its ray, 
But cloud not its going by one dewy tear! 
No—Benedicite ! 
Peace to the Star. 
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Sisters ! a Rose from our garden is flown, 

The freshest—the dearest of all our parterre ; 
But should we sorrow to find it is gone, 

To breathe out its sighs on a dearer-loved air ? 
No! Benedicite! peace to the flow’r, 
Tho’ far from her sisters of childhood she roam ; 
Perhaps she may sometimes revisit their bow’r, 
And bring back at moments fresh sweets to their 

home ! 
Yes—Benedicite ; 
Peace to the Rose! 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
MRS, HEMANS.t¢ 

Tuer are few cases in which delicacy and feel- 
ing are more entirely tested, than when the sur- 
viving friends of those who were gifted and cele- 
brated while on earth, are called upon to 
determine in what time and in what measure 
some account may be offered to the public of 
their personal history and private character. 
Such, at least, is my feeling, in attempting to 
collect my remembrances of my deceased friend, 
Mrs. Hemans. I am afraid of saving too much, 
lest I be thought premature and unfeeling, in 
thus minutely dwelling upon the manners and 
habits of one scarcely cold in her grave. I am 
afraid of saying too little, lest those who knew 
her less, should think it requisite to complete 
the picture, by additions which bear little resem- 
blance to the original. Had I merely consulted 
my own inclinations, the following notices would 
have been deferred for some time; for who is 
there that can turn over the pages of his memory 
to seek for relics and memorials of those who 
have recently passed away, without a feeling of 
deep sadness, and an equally strong disinclina- 
tion to produce such feelings to the gaze and cri- 
ticism of the public? 

When I first became acquainted with Mrs. 
Hemans, her fame was at its brightest, and her 
lyrics published in the different periodicals—her 


* Forest Sanctuary,’ and above all her * Records 
of Woman,’ (probably from the happy choice of 
its subject) had not only raised her name high 
in the estimation of all classes of readers, but 
had excited considerable curiosity, and I really 
believe genuine interest, as to the person and 


fortunes of the writer. She was, however, un- 
known, save to asmall and select circle of friends 
—some spoke of her as an old and experienced 
verse-wright, some, remembering her juvenile 
poems, and forgetting that Time had since been 
at work for some fifteen years or more, described 
her as still very young and very beautiful—she 
was almost canonized by the serious ; her claim to 
something more than the ephemeral reputation of 
a young lady writer, was admitted by stern critics 
in short, within two years,—dating from the pub- 
lication of her * Siege of Valencia,’-—she had taken 
a permanent place in the republic of letters; 
and it was natural that the world, always pre- 
ferring the peep behind the curtain, to the finest 
acted nature before it, should express great anx- 
iety and solicitude to know “ what she was like.” 

At this time, then, the death of her mother, 
and the marriage of her sister, were the cause 
of Mrs. Hemans breaking up her establishment 
in Wales, and taking up her residence at Wa- 
vertree, a pleasant village about three miles 
from Liverpool. She had made choice of this 
situation, in the idea that it afforded advantages 
of education for her sons, and cultivated society 
for herself. But the mistake she made in thus 





1 Perhaps this is the proper place to advert to a cor- 
rection of a fact in our obituary notice of Mrs. Hemans, 
which has appeared, it is said, on authority, in the 
Liverpool Standard. She is there stated to have 
been born in Duke Street, and not in St. Anne Street, 
As an exact fact thus published, we can have no hesi- 


tation in submitting to correction. The same paragraph, | 


however, contains a notice of her domestic life, equally 
ill-considered and incorrect: it is a wrong, both to the 
dead and the living, to misstate occurrences, about 
which there can be no mistake. 





choosing, was a great one: Liverpool was then 
singularly deficient in good schools, and its so- 
ciety was too much broken up into small circles, 
too completely under the dominion of a money 
aristocracy, to offer much that was congenial to 
her own tastes and pursuits. She was too ima- 
ginative and fanciful to be thoroughly under- 
stood by that party to which Roscoe and Currie 
had formerly belonged; they found that the 
brilliant things which she threw out, the spon- 
taneous overflowings of her peculiar mind, 
“ proved nothing ;” and they did not perceive 
the elevation of thought, and the frequent reli- 
gious feeling which also formed a part of her 
character. The less intelligent, who discovered 
that she did not enjoy dinners, balls, and con- 
certs after their fashion—and there is no code so 
arbitrary as the statute of manners in a provin- 
cial town—who remarked one or two singulari- 
ties in her dress, and were frightened by her 
allusions to things and feelings of which they 
knew nothing, kept aloof from her, with suspi- 
cion and uneasiness. 

Y mention these things, neither in reproach 
nor derision :—they are the natural and inevitable 
conditions of a society so constituted as the so- 
ciety of Liverpool,—but simply as accounting for 
the manner in which Mrs. Hemans held herself 
in comparative retirement, and confined her in- 
tercourse (willingly given) toa very few. She 


had never learned the feignings and prettinesses of 


the world’s manners; nor, on the other hand, 
did she find it agreeable always to sit upon her 
throne, as it were, with her book of magic upon her 
knee, and her conjuring wand in her outstretch- 
ed arm. Her humour was sprightly and search- 
ing, as well as original: she could talk deli- 
cious nonsense, as well as inspired sense ; and 
the utilitarian and the serious, who would fain 
have had a moral placarded and paraded upon 
every chance phrase of conversation, “ wondered, 
and went their way.” At this time, she was 
sought out in her retreat by every species of 
literary homage, from every corner of England 
and America; gifts, offers of service, letters of 
introduction crowded upon her :—literary engage- 
ments were pressed upon her, from the divinity 
treatise to the fairy tale, which she simply evaded 
by pursuing her own way ; and yet she was never 
so delightful, never so happy as when she could 
come in, like an inmate, to the firesides of the 
few who understood her—at times making most 
pleasant merriment of the notorieties of her lot; 
at times, when graver subjects were touched upon, 
rising to a lofty and glowing eloquence, which 
I have seldom heard reached, certainly never 
surpassed. 

The house which Mrs. Hemans occupied was 
too small to deserve the name; the third of 
a cluster or row close to a dusty road,—and yet 
too townish in appearance and situation to be 
called a cottage. It was set in a small court, 
and within was gloomy and comfortless ; its par- 
lours being little larger than closets : and vet she 
threw something of her own spirit round her, 
even in so unpromising an abode,—and with her 
books, and her harp, and the flowers which some- 
times half filled her little rooms, they presently 
assumed a habitable, almost an elegant appear- 
ance. Sometimes, indeed, the scene was varied, 
by odd presents, literary and others. I remember 
once paying her a visit, when a_ persevering 
writer, personally unknown to her, had sent 
her a hundred sonnets, printed on separate slips 
of paper, for inspection and approval ; these had 
not yet been consigned to the “chaos drawer,” 
as she used to call it, from which many a pre- 
cious piece of folly and flattery might have been 
disinterred for the amusement of the public; and 
as the day was windy, and the window chanced to 
he open, this century of choice things, was flying 
hither and thither, much to our amusement—a 
miniature snow storm, chased by her boys with 
as much glee as if they had been butterfly hunt. 





ing. Scarcely had she settled herself at Waver. 
tree, than she was besieged by visitors, to a num. 
ber positively bewildering ; a more heterogeneous 
company cannot be imagined. Many came 
merely to stare at the strange poetess,—others to 
pay proper neighbourly morning calls, and these 
were surprised to find that she was not read 
with an answer, when the talk was of house. 
keeping and like matters. Others, and these 
were the worst, brought in their hands small car. 
goes of cut-and-dry compliment, and as she 
used to declare, had primed themselves for their 
visit, by getting up a certain number of her poems, 
Small satisfaction had they in their visits ; they 
found a lady, neither short nor tall ; though far 
from middle age, no longer youthful or beautify! 
in her appearance, (her hair, however, of the 
true auburn tinge, was as silken, and as profuse 
and curling as it had ever been) ; with manners 
quiet and refined, a little reserved and uncom. 
municative, one too, who lent no ear to the 
news of the day— 

Who gave the ball, and paid the visit last. 
The ladies, however, when they went away, had 
to tell: that her room was in a sad litter with 
books and papers, that the strings of her harp 
were half of them broken, and that she wore a 
veil on her head like no one else.” Nor did the 
gentlemen make much way by their Della 
Cruscan admiration; in fact, the stock of 
compliment, once being exhausted, there re. 
mained nothing to be said on either side: 
though there were none more frankly delighted, 
or more keenly sensible of the genuine pleasure 
she gave by her writings than Mrs. Hemans, 
Her works were a part of herself, herself of 
them ; and those who enjoyed and understood the 
one, enjoyed and understood the other, and made 
their way at once to her heart. I must not for- 
get to allude to what Charles Lamb calls the 
“albumean persecution” which she was called 
upon to endure. People not only brought their 
own books, but those of “ my sister and my sis- 
ter’s child,” all anxious to have something writ- 
ten on purpose for themselves. One gentle. 
man, a total stranger to her, beset her before 
(as the housewives say) “she was fairly settled,’ 
with a huge virgin folio splendidly bound : which 
he had bought on purpose “that she might open 
it with one of her exquisite poems.” On the 
whole, she bore her honours meekly, and fora 
while, in the natural kindliness of her heart, gave 
way to the current, wishing to oblige every one. 
Sometimes, however, her sense of the whimsical 
would break out; sometimes it was provoked 
by the thorough-going and coarse perseverance 
of the intrusions, against which it was difficult 
to guard. What could be done with persons 
who called thrice in one morning, and refused 
to take their final departure till they were told 
“when Mrs. Hemans would be at home”? It 
was on one of these occasions, that she commis- 
sioned a friend of hers, in a lively note, to pro- 
cure her “a dragon to be kept in her court-yard.” 
At another time (and that I well remember was 
a flagrant case,) her vexation worked itself off 
in a no less cheerful manner :— 

“They had an album with them, absolutely 
analbum! Youhad scarcely left me to my fate 
—oh! how you laughed the moment you were 
set free !__when the little woman with the inqui- 
sitorial eyes, informed me that the tall woman 
with the superior understanding—Heaven save 
the mark !—was ambitious of possessing my au- 
tograph—and out ‘leaped in lightning forth'— 
the album. A most evangelical and edifying 
book it is truly, so I, out of pure spleen, mean 
to insert in it something as strongly savouring 
of the Pagan miscellany as J dare. Oh! the 
‘pleasures of fame’?! Oh! that I were buta 
little girl inthe top of the elm treeagain! Your 
much enduring F. H.” 

I cannot give this, and the following fragments 
selected from a masa of co > Wi 
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the different members of a family circle, without 
simply desiring the reader to remember that all 
of them were notes written—for such was her na- 
ture—from the impulse of the moment, during a 
period of unbroken intercourse and confidence. 
The graver as well as the gayer passages they 
contain, are so entirely characteristic, that I 
have not thought it right to withhold them alto- 

ether: though some may be so wound up with 
the less important personal interests and feelings 
of those whom she addressed, as not to be separ- 
able from them. All that was possible, however, 
has been detached, and, in so doing, I have sacri- 
ficed, with regret, much that is brilliant and 
striking, and speaks of and to the heart. 

Besides all these home troubles, were the 
yisits of strangers, not “angels visits, few and 
far between”—from east and west, and north 
and south, they came—not a few from America. 
The admiration entertained by the Americans 
for her genius, is as sincere as it is creditable to 
themselves. I remember seeing a beautiful girl 
from New York town, quite pale with excitement, 
at the thoughts of being presented to the poetess. 
“ Her friends at home,” she said, “ would think 
so much of her, if she could only say she had 
seen Mrs. Hemans.” Another lady, of stouter 
fibre, also from across the Atlantic, came stur- 
dily upon her, with a box full of family portraits 
in her hand, and a mouth full of the oddest pro- 
testations of regard possible, and, on taking leave 
of Mrs. Hemans, remonstrated with her on the 
melancholy tone of her poetry in general, and 
entreated to be allowed to introduce a friend of 
her own, whom she might lean upon “ as a per- 
fect walking-stick of friendship,” under which 
happy support, she prophesied that her verses 
would presently become cheerful—and the gen- 
tleman was “ long, and lank, and brown,” and 
suitable to the simile. These were mere ac- 
quaintances of the hour; but, among her visitors 
from far-away places, came friends too, and when 
I remember the evenings I have passed in her 
little parlour, with herself, and Miss Jewsbury, 
(alas! too early called away!) and Mary 
Howitt, and Dr. Bowring, and others, I cannot 
but regret that I have no more specific record of 
the conversation, which was struck out in this 
encounter of minds of no common order. It 
was varied and sparkling, and suggestive beyond 
most that I have since heard. The two follow- 
ing notes refer to this period—the second toa 
cruel murder perpetrated upon that fine but most 
extravagant poem of Shelley’s, ‘Mary Anne’s 
Dream,’ which a gentleman had insisted upon 
reading aloud, much in “ Ercles’ vein” :— 

“Thank you for your very kind note: I 
was much better when it arrived, but did not 
feel the less gratified by all the cordial kindness 
of its expressions. My complaint is, indeed, 
most pertinacious, if not hopeless, as I am as- 
sured, and indeed convinced, that it is caused 
by excitements, from which, unless I could win 
“the wings of a dove and flee away” into a calmer 
atmosphere, I have no chance of escaping. I 
have, therefore, only to meet it as cheerily as I 
may—and there is a buoyant spirit yet uncon- 
quered, though often sorely shaken, within me. 

“Do you know that I have really succeeded 
in giving something of beauty to the suburban 
court of my dwelling, by the aid of the labur- 
nums and rhododendrons, which I planted my- 
self, and which I want you to see whilst they are 
so amiably flowering. But how soon the feeling 
of home throws light and loveliness over the most 
uninteresting spot. I am beginning to draw that 
feeling around me here, and consequently to be 
happier. 

* Did you ever see a letter with a symphony ? 
I call the enclosed one of that class. After 
many and long wanderings, it reached me this 
morning with that awful Titanic poem, the $ 
the sight of which really renews all the terrors 
of * Charlemagne.’ The opening of Mr, ——’s 








letter strikes me as being so very original, that 
I send it for your edification.” 

“T fear you were very unwell the other even- 
ing, or did you run away so early, to escape the 
infliction of another ‘ Dream’? I was quite afraid 
of looking at you, lest I should have laughed. I 
had such a levee yesterday morning, I wasasmuch 
inclined to run away from them all, as from the 
Bishop and Dean, and sofa-table, and Chinese 
puzzles of old. and called upon me— 
what a butyraceous looking pair they are! Some- 
thing was said of Montgomery’s ‘ Pelican Island,’ 
and with your comparison of the penguin, and 
my Welsh recollections full in my head, I had 
the narrowest escape possible of calling it * Puffin 
Island.’ How do poets contrive to grow so fat ? 
I suppose it is only translators who can do so, 
and what the country-people call ‘nice quiet 
gentlemen’ poets. However, I liked them both, 
they looked so extremely comfortable. * * * I 
send you the Moravian air, and this is the old 
Swedish tradition of which I was speaking to 
you last night, when the public entered and in- 
terrupted me. There is a dark lake somewhere 
among the Swedish mountains—and in the lake 
there is an island of pines—and on the island an 
old castle—and there is a spirit harper, who 
lives far down in the lake, and when any evil is 
going to befall the inhabitants of the castle, he 
rises to the surface, and plays a most mournful 
ditty on the shadowy harp, and they know that 
it is a music of warning. I met with it in ‘Olaus 
Magnus,’ such a strange wild old book ; did you 
ever read it 2” 

These last notes are further interesting, as 
showing what may be well called * the rainbow 
hue” of the poet’s mind, how near to each 
other dwell its livelier and its deeper feelings. 
But the world in general is singularly unwilling 
to admit this double power; and I have often 
thought that a fear of its censure and remark, 
narrowed the class of subject to which Mrs. He- 
mans confined herself—though again it may be 
said, that she never wrote save when in earnest, 
and that the lonely and pervading thoughts of 
her mind, (I speak of it in a state of comparative 
calmness—there were times when they were of 
a much sadder hue,) were of that lofty, and 
noble, and chivalresque character, which speaks 
out in her poetry: something of this will be 
seen in further selections from her letters, which 
I shall give. 

It was during Mrs. Hemans’s residence at 
Wavertree, that she paid two long visits to Scot- 
land, and a third to the Lakes. Perhaps the 
time she spent in Edinburgh and its neighbour- 
hood, was the most public part of her life—the 
sensation of curiosity she excited among the 
circles of “ modern Athens,” was great—and the 
attention lavished on her must, some of it, have 
been hard to bear with a grave face. One lady 
pursued her in the Castle garden, and introduced 
herself, “as having discovered her to be Mrs. 
Hemans by a secret sympathy, which assured 
her that she could not be mistaken’-—~one, her- 
self a writer of no inconsiderable fame, desired 
to know, “ whether a bat might be allowed to 
appear in the presence of a nightingale.” These 
anecdotes are gathered from eye-witnesses—but 
a part of her Scotch journey will be best told in 
one or two of her own letters :— 

Chiefswood, July, Tuesday morning. 

“ Whether I shall return to you all “ brighter 
and happier” as your letter so kindly prophesies, 
I know not; but I think there is every prospect 
of my returning more fitful and wi!ful than ever; 
for here I am lvading my own free native life of 
the hills again, and if I could but bring some of 
my friends, as the old ballad says, * near, near, 
near me,’ I should, indeed, enjoy it—but that 
strange solitary feeling which I cannot chase 
away, comes over me too often like a dark sud- 
den shadow, bringing with it an utter indiffer- 
ence to all things around. [ lose it most fre. 





quently, however, in the excitement of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s society, and with him I am now in 
constant intercourse, taking long walks over 
moor and woodland, and listening to song and 
legend of other times, till my mind forgets itself, 
and is carried wholly back to the days of the 
Slogan and the fiery Cross, and the wild gather- 
ings of Border chivalry. I cannot say enough 
of his cordial kindness to me ; it makes me feel, 
when at Abbotsford, as if the stately rooms of 
that ancestral-looking place, were old familiar 
scenes to me. Yesterday he made a party to 
show me ‘the pleasant banks of Yarrow,’ about 
ten miles from hence ; I went with him in an 
open carriage, and the day was lovely, smiling 
upon us with a real blue sunny sky, and we 
passed through I know not how many storied 
spots, and the spirit of the master-mind 
seemed to call up sudden pictures from every 
knoll and cairn as we went by, so vivid were his 
descriptions of the things that had been. The 
names of some of these scenes, had, to be sure, 
rather savage sounds; such as ‘ Slain Man's 
Lea,’ * Dead Man’s Pool,’ &c.; but, I do not 
know whether these strange titles did not throw 
a deeper interest over woods and waters, now so 
brightly peaceful—we passed one meadow on 
which Sir Walter’s grandfather had been killed 
in a duel—t Had it been a century earlier,’ said 
he, ‘a bloody feud would have been transmitted 
to me, as Spaniards bequeath a game of chess to 
be finished by their children, —and I do think, 
that had ke lived in those earlier days, no man 
would have more enjoyed what Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger is pleased to call ‘a pretty quarrel,’ 
The whole expression of his benevolent counte- 
nance changes, if he has but to speak of the dirk 
or the claymore ; you see the spirit that would 
‘say amidst the trumpets, ha! ha!’ suddenly 
flashing from his grey eyes, and sometimes, in 
repeating a verse of warlike minstrelsy, he will 
spring up as if he caught the sound of a distant 
gathering cry. 

“ But I am forgetting beautiful Yarrow, along 
the banks of which, we walked through the 
Duke of Buccleugh’s grounds, under old, rich, 
patrician-looking trees ; and at every turn of our 
path, the mountain stream seemed to assume a 
new, character, sometimes lying under steep 
banks, in dark transparence, and sometimes 

Crested with tawny foam, 

Like the mane of a chesnut steed. 
And there was Sir Walter beside me, repeating, 
with a tone of feeling as deep as if then only first 
wakened— 

‘They sought him east—they sought him west, 

They sought him far with wail and sorrow; 

There was nothing seen but the coming night, 

There was nothing heard but the roar of Yarrow. 
Tt was all like a dream. Do you remember 
Wordsworth’s poem, * Yarrow visited’? I was 
ready to exclaim in its opening words, ‘ And is 
this Yarrow ?? There was nothing to disturb the 
deep and often solemn loveliness of the scenery : 
no rose-coloured spencer, such as persecuted the 
unhappy Count Forbin amidst the Pyramids— 
Mr. Hamilton, and Mrs. Lockhart, and the boys 
who followed us, were our whole party; and the 
sight of shepherds—real, and not Arcadian shep- 
herds,—sleeping under their plaids, to shelter 
from the noon-day, carried me at once into the 
heart of a pastoral and mountain country. We 
visited Newark Tower, where, amongst other ob- 
jects that waken many thoughts, I found the 
name of Mungo Park, (who was a native of the 
Yarrow vale,) which he had inscribed himself 
shortly before leaving his own bright river, never 
to return. We came back to Abbotsford, where 
we were to pass the remainder of the day, partly 
along the Ettrick, and partly through the Tweed: 
on the way, we were talking of trees—in his love 
for which, Sir Walter is a perfect Evelyn. I 
mentioned to him what I once spoke of to you, 
the different sounds they give forth to the wind, 
which he had observed; and he asked me, if I 
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did not think that an union of music with song, 
varying in measure and expression, might in 
some degree imitate, or represent, those ‘ voices 
of the trees.” He described to me some High- 
land music of a similar imitative character, called 
the * Notes of the Sea Birds’—barbaric notes 
truly they must be. In the evening, we had a 
great deal of music; he is particularly fond of 
national airs, and I played him many, for which, 
I wish you could have heard how kindly and 
gracefully he thanked me. But, O! the bright 
swords! I must not forget to tell you how I sat, 
like Minna in the ‘ Pirate,’ (though she stood or 
moved, I believe.) the very ‘Queen of Swords.’ 
I have the strangest love for the flash of glitter- 
ing steel, and Sir Walter brought out, I know 
not how many gallant blades to show me ; one 
which had fought at Killicrankie, and one which 
had belonged to the young Prince Henry, James 
the First's son, and one which looked of as noble 
race and temper as that with which Coeur de Lion 
severed the block of steel in Saladin's tent. 
What a number of things I have yet to tell you. 
I feel sure, that my greatest pleasure from all 
these objects of interest, will arise from talking 
them over with you when I return. I hope you 
have received my letter with an account of the 
Rhymer’s Glen, and the little drawing of Chiefs- 
wood, for which I now send you a pendant in 
one of Abbotsford, which is at least recommended 
by its fidelity.” 





“T do not mean you to complain any more of 
*more packets,’ without any note for you—and 
though notes can convey but a very imperfect 
idea of all the varied aad rapid impressions 
which my mind is now receiving, still I con- 
stantly feel a desire of communicating them to 
you all, which prompts me to write. Ido not 
think I have yet mentioned to any of you, my 
having become acquainted with the Dominie— 
the veritable Dominie Sampson, being no other 
than a clergyman of this neighbourhood, a tall 
flail-like man, with long, innocent-looking parted 
hair, and a wooden leg: be it known to you all, 
that the Dominie professeth the most profound 
admiration for me—after the solemn expression 
of which, you may be well assured, that all other 
homage must be * flat and unprofitable.’ Ima- 
gine me stated in the moonlight a few nights 
ago, on the very highest pinnacle of Melrose, 
attainable by human step, sitting si/ently, of 
course, for the spirit of the scene had very 
deeply impressed me ; then imagine a sound of 
tramp—tramp—tramp—somewhat like that an- 
nouncing the appearance of the statue in Don 
Giovanni—and lo! the Dominie sallying forth 
from a sort of loop-hole, and very nearly throw- 
ing himself and his wooden leg at my feet, and 
commencing thus profoundly—* Madam ! for- 
tunate man may I esteem myself, in being per- 
mitted thus to feel the inspiration of your pre- 
sence at such an hour.” You may furthermore 
imagine, how quickly the tide of feeling turned— 
and how difficult it was for Mr. Hamilton and 
myself, to accomplish a safe descent amidst all 
our laughter—and how provoking to be forced 
into laughter amidst Melrose ruins, and by 
moonlight. and within the sound of the Tweed. 
You will be pleased, | am sure, to think of all 
the delightful recollections I shall carry away 
from the constant intercourse I am now enjoying 
with Sir Walter Scott. On Saturday next, I go 
for some days to Abbotsford, where I now feel 
quite at home, and where Charles and Henry 
run in and out like children of the soil. I have 
marked all the music in my books, which Sir 
Walter particularly enjoys. The * Rhine Song,’ 
is one of his very great favourites, and a * Can- 
cionella Espanola’ another ; and of the ‘Captive 
Knight,’ he is never weary. Mrs. Lockhart 
sings her native ballads in a very peculiar and 
spirit-stirring manner to the harp. I scarcely 
know whether you would enjoy music of so rude 





a character, but it has much effect amidst all the 
warlike associations of the scene.” 

I shall return to my subject again shortly, 
with further extracts from the same series of 


letters. 
H. F. C. 





SHAKSPEARE’S MONUMENT AT STRATFORD. 

We take advantage of the interest which must 
be excited by the publication of Mr. Collier's 
interesting volume, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the following extracts from a circular 
lately issued by the Shakspeare Club, and re- 
ferred to a few weeks since in this Paper. 

“The members of the Shakspearean Club of 
Stratford-upon-Avon have long beheld with re- 
gret the disfigurement of the bust and monument 
of Shakspeare, and the neglected condition of 
the interior of the Chancel which contains both 
that monument and his grave. 

“ The monument erected to Shakspeare by his 
family a few years after his death, representing 
the poet with a cushion before him, a pen in his 
right hand, and his left leaning on a scroll, was 
originally coloured to resemble life; but was 
thickly covered over with white paint in the vear 
1793, at the instigation of Mr. Malone. The 
pen was long since detached by some visitor, and 
a recent attempt was made to abstract one of 
the fingers of the bust, which was actually broken 
off, but recovered and replaced. The removal 
of the coating of white paint, and the renewal of 
the original colours of the monument, are sup- 
posed to he practicable without the chance of 
injury to the original work. 

“ Near the grave of Shakspeare lie interred the 
bodies of Anne his wife ; of Susannah his eldest 
diughter, and her hushand Dr. John Hall; of 
Thomas Nashe, Esq. the husband of Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Dr. John Hall and Susannah 
his wife ; (Elizabeth having afterwards married 
Sir J. Barnard, of Abington, near Northampton, 
and being there buried). The inscriptions on 
some of the grave-stones of these members of the 
poet’s family, the stones being on the floor of 
the chancel, are partly obliterated; and an 
epitaph, commemorating the excellencies of 
Shakspeare’s favourite daughter, was either worn 
out or purposely effaced in 1707, and another 
inscription engraved on the same stone, for a 
person unconnected with the family of Shaks- 
peare, 

“The respect due tothe memory of Shakspeare, 
the loss of almost every personal relic of him, 
the demolition of his house, the destruction of 
his traditionary mulberry tree, and the alteration 
and removal of the greater part of his father’s 
residence, concur to make the members of the 
Shakspearean Club most anxious to preserve 
everything connected with his mortal remains 
from further disrespect.” 

In furtherance of these views it is proposed to 
raise a fund by voluntary donations, not exceeding 
one pound each, to be expended by a committee, 
already named by the members of the club, in 
taking effectual measures to preserve the monu- 
ment of Shakspeare from all future injury ; 
and, if practicable, to restore its criginal colours, 
and those on the full length figure of John 
Combe, the friend of Shakspeare, and buried 
near him, and whose monument is similarly de- 
formed. Further, should the funds admit of it, 
to restore the ancient roof, and painted windows 
of the chancel ; to clear the walls of unnecessary 
white-wash, and to secure the foundations. 

If practicable, a portion of the money obtained 
will be vested in public securities, the yearly 
interest to be applied to the perpetual preserva- 
tion of the chancel and especially of Shaks- 
peare’s tomb, and in case of a sufficient amount 
being subscribed, the Committee would extend 
their care to the preservation of the house in 
which Shakspeare’s father resided, in Henley 
Street, the presumed birth-place of Shakspeare ; 





and to the house still remaining at Shottery, neg 
Stratford, which was the residence of pred 
Hathaway, afterwards the wife of Shakspeare. 
and even to the purchase of the site of New 
Place, the house in which Shakspeare passeq 
the last three years of his life, and in which he 
died ;—a spot which, being yet unencroac 
upon, they are most desirous of guarding from 
new erections, and consecrating to the mem 
of him whose name has rendered it in their eg. 
timation hallowed ground. 

We need only add, that donations will be re. 
ceived by Messrs. Smith, Payne & Co. Bankers, 
London: and that a book is prepared by the 
Committee, in which the names and places of 
abode of the donors will be carefully preseryed, 
This register, it is observed, will for ever remain 
a gratifying proof of the general interest excited, 
in the 19th century, by a proposal to do late 
honour to the only mortal remains of one whose 
works have cast an unfading glory over the lite. 
rature of England. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue Magazines for the month are less 
varied and brilliant than usual. One or two 
happy things, however, we must mention. Mary 
Howitt’s delightful fairy ballad in Tait is worth 
the price of the number twice over: it is ina 
vein (no discredit to Hogg or other of our bards, 
who are skilled in the mysteries of Elf-land), 
which is entirely her own. The number also 
contains some fine and faithful translations from 
Burger ; one of these, a new version of that in- 
comparable ballad, the * Lenore.’ Gilbert Gur. 
ney goes merrily on in the New Monthly : there 
is nothing, however, in his experiences for the 
month equal to the broad fun of Lady Wolver- 
hampton’s féte in the May number. ‘Sir Mat- 
thew Meddle’ is one of Poole’s lively and 
carefully-finished sketches: the ‘Red Man’ is 
too much in the horrible style for our tastes. 
Blackwood is not so good as usual, but is 
varied and readable: the papers on Pitt are 
continued—the ‘Cruise of the Midge’ brought 
toa close. There is also a pleasant article of 
extract from M. de Lamartine’s * Trayels in the 
Holy Land’~—an interesting biographical sketeh 
of Alexander Farnese—and a poem by Miss 
Bowles, which is full of feeling and tenderness, 
Nor is Fraser quite up to its usual average. We 
enjoyed the paper on Wordsworth’s last volume, 
and laughed over the * Return from Leave,’ a 
clever, rattling, Irish sketch ; but we must con- 
fess that the ‘Chapter of Accidents’ puzzled us 
like a riddle. As to the attack on Mr. Watts, 
we shall not say one word on the subject: that 
gentleman, as we are informed, having removed 
the question out of our jurisdiction and into 
Westminster Hall. 


The annual distribution of the prizes given 
by the Society of Arts, took place on Monday— 
Sir Edward Codrington filling the chair in the 
absence of the Duke of Sussex. We were only 
present at the conclusion of the meeting, but 
were pleased with the frank and kindly manner 
in which he fulfilled the duties of his office. We 
were pleased, too, among other prizes given for 
successful drawings and copies, to see our young 
friend, Mr. A. Picken, carry a medal away, for 
his lithograph of the Burning of the Houses. 

The second Horticultural féte for the season, 
which took place this day week, was as brilliant 
as a glorious Midsummer day and a numerous 
attendance of gaily-dressed guests could make it. 
The flowers and fruits, too, (the last a tantalizing 
show,) which were exhibited, were very beauti- 
ful; some of the Calceolarias were quite new to 
us, and the display of geraniums and other bright- 
coloured flowers, were such as almost to make 
the eye ache! For our own taste, there was too 
much of a crowd—there is something, after all, 
more fashionable than natural, in being jostled, 
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n grass, and among shrubs, and trees, 
a and belles—but we may be peculiar 
in our fancies, and, certainly, the day went over 
most pleasantly, Thinking of our promenade 
there, reminds us of the rumour we see abroad, 
that the Colosseum is going to be converted into 
afew Ranelagh—all its present objects of at- 
traction are to be retained, and new ones added. 
We fear that its situation is too far out of the 
way to make the scheme a popular one: it Te- 
mains, too, to be tried, whether the taste for this 
species of amusement did not pass away with the 
Pompadour-coloured coats and powdered heads 
of our grandfathers. But the name of the thing 
has a charm for us ; only fancy Horace Walpole 
and the Chutes, and the Gunnings, in the Afri- 
can Glen, or shooting their witticisms at the 
“splendid new scenery Sab 

Besides the subjects of our regular musical 
notices, there are an infinity of smaller matters 
connected with the art, with which it is next to 
impossible to keep pace. Every concert bill 
offers us the attraction of some new performer, 
or brings us again some old acquaintance—for 
instance, we were startled the other day, and 
earried back to the times of Catalani, by seeing 
the name of Signora Corri Paltoni, in a concert 
scheme. We do not believe that London was 
ever fuller of artists than at the present moment; 
singers may be bought by the dozen, and yet 
the principal ones, we are told, are, of necessity, 
refusing engagements; and every conceivable 
instrument, from the Ophicleide to the Jew’s 
harp, has its concerto player. We must, 
however, particularly mention M. Lewy’s new 
invention, by means of which the horn is made 
capable of executing chromatic passages in a 
superior manner ; and the clumsy contrivance 
of crooks dispensed with. It is a great point 
gained. 

Among what may be called the minor music 
of the week, we may mention Mr. Holmes’s 
Concert, which took place on Thursday, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, and went off much 
to the satisfaction of a large audience. The 
stars who appeared, were Grisi and Stock- 
hansen, the rest of the performers chiefly 
members of the Royal Academy of Music ; and 
in the part of the first act, which we heard, 
the bénéficiare played the al/egro of a new con- 
certo, composed by himself, with great spirit and 
execution, for both of which the piece gave 
ample scope. We were pleased, too, with the 
singing of Miss Gooch, and Mr. Shrivall, in 
Jackson’s sweet old canzonet, *Love in thine 
eyes.’ 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

We are somewhat in arrear with our reports, 
but, in truth, the proceedings of the Society 
have not had much public interest until the latter 
meetings. 

April 9.—A seal was exhibited of the time 
of James II., which had been found near St. 
Germains, and is a copy of that of the Mayoralty 
of London. Mr. Newman also exhibited a bronze 
head lately found in the Thames, and which was 
generally considered to have been part of a bust 
of Hadrian. Mr. Cresy communicated a paper 
‘On the Architectural Remains of Aynesford 
Castle, in Kent.’ 

April 23.—At this, the Anniversary Meeting, 
the annual election took place, when ali the 
officers were re-chosen. 

April 30.—The report of the auditors was 
read, and a paper, by Mr. Stapleton, ‘On the 
Wardrobe Accounts of Edward the Second,” con- 
cluded. 

May 7.—Two small sepulchral stones, found 
at Hartlepool, were exhibited; also an ancient 
British sword, lately found in the Thames, in 
excellent preservation; and sketches of ancient 





head-dresses copied from ancient manuscripts 
and monuments, by Mr. Repton. 

May 14.—A Roman millstone, found near 
a Roman station, in the parish of Anstey, in 
Herts, and a Roman speculum, found at Cod- 
denham, in Suffolk, were exhibited ; also some 
Roman coins, by Mr. Doubleday, in proof that 
the figure of Britannia, on our coins, was copied 
from one on the coins of Antoninus Pius; and 
drawings, or rather rubbings, from monuments in 
Lacock Abbey. 

May 21.—Mr. Stapleton communicated a 
paper tending to show, from the charters of the 
Abbey of St. Martin d’Auchy, that the wife of 
Odo, Count of Champagne, was the niece, and 
not the sister, of the conqueror, as heretofore 
supposed. 

May 28.—The attention of the Society was 
engaged by a communication from Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, concerning some interesting discoveries 
he had made, while engaged in directing the 
works in progress in Westminster Hall. Much 
of the original construction, of the time of 
the kings of the Norman dynasty, remained 
encased by works erected, apparently to repair 
the former, in the walls of the edifice. Mr. 
Smirke found a sort of intermural corridor, or 
species of trifurium, he calls it, running round 
the hall. This was of the Norman period, and 
it was filled in with rubbish when the repairs 
were made in the fourteenth century, but not 
obliterated. Mr. Smirke exhibited several in- 
teresting drawings illustrative of his descriptions, 
and showing the almost reckless manner in 
which the decorative materials of the earlier 
period were cut away to admit those of the 
time at which the reparations were made. 

June 4.—A more than usually full attend- 
ance was induced this evening, by the expected 
display of the contents of a Roman sepulchre, 
which was opened on the 11th of April last, at 
Great Barklow, in Cambridgeshire, upon the 
estate of Lord Viscount Maynard, in the pre- 
sence of a large company, and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gage. There are several barrows 
at Barklow, and the excavation was made in 
the largest of them. A long corridor, or pas- 
sage, having niches in its sides, was opened up 
to a chamber in a recess at the further extre- 
mity. In this latter, was found deposited a 
wooden chest, of which the substance was decay- 
ed but the form was preserved, and, within the 
chest, was a strange collection of various articles. 
Of these, the principal was a large glass-handled 
vase, or square bottle, about fifteen inches in 
height, almost filled with bones which have been 
ascertained to be those of a young human sub- 
ject, but whether male or female cannot be as- 
certained. Other smaller giass vessels, of various 
forms and capacities, were filled with oleaginous 
or fatty fluids, portions of which have been 
analyzed by Mr. Faraday, whose report was em- 
bodied in Mr. Gage’s paper. A large bow], and 
several smaller bronze vessels, some of which are 





elegantly formed and beautifully ornamented, a 
massive bronze lamp, enriched by a finely exe- 
cuted and displayed vine leaf, and appearing to 
contain the remains of the wick and oil with 
which it was furnished, two strigils, and two 
iron frames pivoted together, and finished at the 
upper extremities with bronze knobs, and ap- 
pearing together something like the frame of a 
camp-stool, completed the contents of this sin- 
gular deposite. 

Mr. Gage considers the evidence afforded by 
this discovery, of value in determining that these, | 
and similar barrows which have been considered 
of Celtic and Danish origin, are purely Roman. 
That the exhumated utensils are Roman, is quite 
clear ; but, it is not a little strange, that the plan 
of the excavated barrow should correspond, as it 
does, with that of the well-known tomb of Aga- | 
memnon, at Mycene, and with that of an equally 
singular monument at New Grange, in Ireland. 
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When Sir H. Ellis concluded the reading of 
Mr. Gage’s communication, the ordinary deco- 
rum of the Society of Antiquaries was broken 
in upon by an unusual demonstration of ap- 
plause ! 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
{Abstract of Papers read at former meetings, continued 
from p. 416.) 

* An Experimental Inquiry into the Cause of the 
grave and acute Tones of the Human Voice. By 
John Bishop, Esq. Communicated by P.M. Roget, 
M.D., Secretary to the Royal Society. 

“The author considers all the theories hi- 
therto proposed respecting the functions of the 
organs of the human voice, as not only unsatis- 
factory, but as being founded on erroneous views. 
He shows that the modulation of the tones of the 
voice is not the result of variations either exclu- 
sively in the length or in the tension of the vocal 
chords, or in the size of the aperture of the glottis, 
or in the velocity or in the temperature imparted 
to the air in its transit through these passages. 
He regards the organs of the voice as combining 
the properties of wind and stringed musical in- 
struments; and shows, first, that for the produc- 
tion of any musical tone it is necessary that the 
vocal chords should previously be made mutually 
to approximate ; and, secondly, that the muscu- 
lar forces acting on the arytenoid cartilages and 
vocal chords are adequate not only to resist the 
pressure of the column of air issuing from the 
lungs, but also to render either the whole or 
certain portions of the vocal chords susceptible 
of vibration when traversed by the current of 
respired air. In proportion as these parts of the 
vocal chords, thus rendered vibratory, increase 
in length, the number of their vibrations, per- 
formed in a given time, diminishes, and the tone 
of the sound emitted, becomes, in consequence, 
more grave ; and, conversely, the tone is more 
acute as the vibrating portions of the chord are 
shorter: these phenomena being precisely ana- 
logous to those which take place in stringed mu- 
sical instruments 

* The author concludes his paper with some 
observationson the comparative physiology of the 
voice ; and on the extensive range and superior 
excellence of this faculty in man.” 

“A new Method of discovering the Equations 
of Caustics. By G. H. 8. Johnson, M.A., Tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Communicated by 
the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S. 

* Peculiar difficulty has hitherto attended the 
determination of the equation of the curve 
formed hy the perpetual intersection of rays, 
which, diverging from a luminous point, are re- 
flected by a polished surface of a given curva. 
ture. Curves of this description have been de- 
nominated caustics; and the method usually 
employed to discover their polar equations, or 
the relation between the radius vector of any 
point of the curve and the tangent at that point, 
is both long and inelegant, and is considered by 
the author as involving considerable inaccuracy 
of reasoning. He proposes, therefore, to sub- 
stitute a new method of investigation, by taking 
the polar equation of one of the reflected rays, 
and differentiating this equation with respect to 
the arbitrary quantities solely which determine 
its position, and thus obtaining the polar co- 
ordinates of the point of intersection of two con- 
secutive lines; and finally, by elimination, the 
equation of the curve in which all such points 
He is thus led to results remarkable 
for their simplicity, elegance, and generality : 
and he gives particular applications of his me- 
thod, exemplifying the facility with which it 
effects the solution of problems extremely diffi- 
cult of management by the ordinary methods 
His method is also appli- 
cable to the determination of the equations of 
the evolutes of curves, and to various other pro- 
blems of a similar nature.” 
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Discovery of the Metamorphoses in the second 
Type of the Cirripedes, viz. the * Lepades,’ com- 
pleting the Natural History of these singular Ani- 
mals, and confirming their affinity with the Crus- 
tacea.” By J. V. Thompson, Esq., F.L.S., Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals. Communicated 
by Sir James Macgrigor, Bart., M.D., P.R.S. 

“The discoveries made by the author of the 
remarkable metamorphoses which the animals 
composing the first family of the Cirripedes, or 
Balani, undergo in the progress of their deve- 
lopement, and which he has published in the 
third number of his Zoological Researches 
(p. 76), are in the present paper, which is in- 
tended as a prize Essay for one of the Royal 
Medals, followed up by the report of his dis- 
covery of similar changes exhibited by three 
species of two other genera of the second tribe 
of this family, namely, the Lepades. The larve 
of this tribe, like those of the Balani, having the 
external appearance of bivalve Monoculi, fur- 
nished with locomotive organs, in the form of 
three pairs of members, the most anterior of 
which are simple and the other bifid. The back 
of the animal is covered by an ample shield, 
terminating anteriorly in two extended horns, 
and posteriorly in a single elongated spinous 
process. Thus they possess considerable powers 
of locomotion, which, with the assistance of an 
organ of vision, enable them to seek their future 
permanent place of residence. The author is 
led, from his researches, to the conclusion that 
the Cirripedes do not constitute, as modern na- 
turalists have considered them, a distinct class 
of animals, but they occupy a place intermediate 
between the Crustacea decapoda, with which the 
Balani have a marked affinity, and the Crusta- 
cea entomostraca, to which the Lepades are al- 
lied ; and that they have no natural affinity with 
the Testaceous Mollusca, as was supposed by 
Linnzus, and all the older systematic writers on 
Zoology.” 


“ On the twenty-five feet Zenith Telescope, lately 
erected at the Royal Observatory; by John Pond, 


Esq., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. Continuation 
of a former paper. 

“ For determining the place of any star pass- 
ing the meridian near the zenith, at the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, three different me- 
thods may be employed: first, by means of the 
mural circles ; secondly, by the zenith telescope, 
used alternately east and west; and lastly, by 
means of a small subsidiary angle, as described 
by the author in a former paper. The details 
of computations made according to each of these 
three methods are contained in the present 
paper; from which it appears that they all give 
results nearly identical ; and that, when the ob- 
servations with the two circles are made with 
sufficient care, the greatest error to be appre- 
hended does not exceed the quarter of a second.” 

“ Remarks towards establishing a Theory of 
the Dispersion of Light. By the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry in the University of Oxford. 

“Jn an abstract of M. Cauchy's Theory of 
Undulations, published in the London and Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science, the author of the 
present paper deduced a formula expressing pre- 
cisely the relation between the length of a wave 
and the velocity of its propagation ; and showed 
that this last quantity is, in fact, the same as 
the reciprocal of the refractive index. The au- 
thor here examines, by means of this formula, 
the relation between the index of refraction and 
the length of the period, or wave, for each de- 
finite ray, throughout the whole series of nume- 
rical results which we at present possess; and 
the conclusion to which he arrives from this 
comparison, for all the substances examined by 
Frauenhofer, viz., for four kinds of flint glass, 
three of crown glass, water, solution of potash, 
and oil of turpentine, is, that the refractive in- 
dices observed for each of the seven definite 








rays are related to the length of waves of the 


same rays, as nearly as possible according to the 
formula above deduced from Cauchy’s theory. 
For all the media as yet accurately examined, 
therefore, the theory of undulations, as modified 
by that distinguished analyst, supplies at once 
both the law and the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the dispersion of light.” 

“Some Account of the Eruption of Vesuvius, 
which occurred in the month of August, 1834, ex- 
tracted from the manuscript notes of the Cavaliere 
Monticelli, Foreign Associate of the Geological 
Society, and from other sources; together with a 
Statement of the Products of the Eruption, and of 
the Condition of the Volcano subsequently to it. By 
Charles Daubeny, F.R.S., F.G.S., and Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 

“It appears, from the information collected 
by the author, that for a considerable time pre- 
viously to the late eruption of Vesuvius, stones 
and scorie had been thrown up from the crater, 
and had accumulated into conical masses, the 
largest of which was more than two hundred 
feet in height. On the night of the 24th of 
August last, after the flow of considerable cur- 
rents of lava, a violent concussion took place, 
followed by the disappearance of both these 
conical hillocks, which, in the course of a single 
night, were apparently swallowed up withia the 
cavities of the mountain. Fresh currents of lava 
continued to flow for several days subsequently, 
destroying about 180 houses, spreading devasta- 
tion over a large tract of country, and destroy- 
ing all the fish in the neighbouring ponds and 
lakes. After the 29th of August, no further 
signs of internal commotion were manifested, 
with the exception of the disengagement of 
aqueous and aeriform vapours from the crater, 
a phenomenon which, in a greater or less degree, 
is at all times observable. The author descended 
twice into the interior of the crater, which then 
presented a comparatively level surface; its 
sides consisting of strata of loose volcanic sand 
and rapilli, coated with saline incrustations of 
common salt,colouredred and yellow by peroxide 
of iron. The vapours which issued from various 
parts of the surface, collected and condensed by 
means of an alembic, introduced into the ground, 
were found to consist principally of steam and 
muriatic acid, with only a slight trace of sul- 
phureous or sulphuric acids. From a trial with 
solution of barytes, the author concludes that 
carbonic acid was also exhaled, but neither 
nitrogen nor sulphuretted hydrogen appeared to 
form any part of the gas emitted. The steam 
issuing from the lava contained both free mu- 
riatic acid and also muriate of ammonia, which 
latter salt could not be detected in the gas from 
the volcano itself. The author conceives that 
these volatile principles are entangled in the 
lava, and are subsequently disengaged.” 

“On the Temperature of some Fishes of the 
Genus Thunnus. By John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., 
Assistant Inspector of Army Hospitals. 

“The author had occasion to observe, many 
years ago, that the Bonito (Thynnus pelamys, 
Cuv.) had a temperature of 99° of Fahr. when 
the surrounding medium was 80°.5, and that it, 
therefore, constituted an exception to the gene- 
rally received rule that fishes are universally 
cold-blooded. Having found that the gills of 
the common Thunny of the Mediterranean 
(Thynnus vulgaris, Cuv.) were supplied with 
nerves of unusual magnitude, that the heart of 
this latter fish was very powerful, and that its 
muscles were of a dark red colour, he was led to 
conjecture that it might, like the Bonito, be also 
warm-blooded ; and this opinion is corroborated 
by the testimony of several intelligent fishermen. 
The author endeavours to extend this analogy 
to other species of the same family, which, ac- 
cording to the reports of the fishermen of whom 
he made inquiries, have a high temperature, and 
in whose internal structure he noticed similar 





peculiarities as in the Thunny; namely, y 
large branchial nerves, furnished with ganglia of 
considerable size. In this respect he considers 
that in these fishes the branchial system of or. 
gans make an approximation to the respirato 
apparatus of the Mammalia, and that it probably 
contributes to the elevation of temperature, ze. 
sulting from the more energetic respiration 
which he supposes to be exercised by these or. 
gans. He, however, thinks it not improbable 
that these fish may possess means of generating 
heat peculiar to themselves, and of which at 
present we have no adequate idea. He conceives 
that the situation of the kidneys, of which a 
considerable portion is even higher than the 
stomach, and posterior to the gills, and which 
are of large size, and well supplied with neryes 
and blood-vessels, may possibly act a part in the 
production of an elevated temperature ; but, on 
the whole, he is disposed to ascribe the greatest 
share of this effect to the superior magnitude of 
the branchial nerves.” 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mox. Statistical Society’..............Eight, p.x, 


. Linnean Society ....... .. Eight, p.m, 
Tugs. { Horticultural Pa seus 6 ‘on, ag 
g Bort Society +++} p. 8, Pw, 
Tuvr. ? Society of Antiquaries ....... ++ Bight, pw, 
Royal Society of Literature...... Four, p.x, 
Sar. Royal Asiatic Society -. Two, p.m, 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 

Abstract of Proceedings during this Session. 

Tue sittings of this body are now held in the 
new hall, which is decorated by busts of the 
great men who have distinguished themselves in 
science. The Members of the Academy have 
lately been much occupied by discussions con- 
cerning the priority of the late discoveries, re. 
specting that singular animal the Ornithorhyn. 
cus, of New Holland. M. de Blainville sup- 
ports the claims of our distinguished and rising 
naturalist, Mr. Owen, and M. Geoffroy asserts 
his right to be considered as the first, who ascer- 
tained certain details concerning the anatomy 
and economy of the Ornithorhyncus. 

New Alimentary Substance.—M. Grimaud has 
communicated to the Academy his discovery of 
a new and highly nutritive substance in milk, 
which he calls lactoline or lacteine. It contains 
all the principles of milk, such as caseum, butter, 
and salts, but is deprived of water; it may be 
preserved a long time, and is neither affected by 
damp nor heat. Thus milk may be transported 
to any distance ; and in order to re-convert it 
into liquid, it has only to be diluted with seven 
or eight times its volume of water, after which 
it resumes all its natural perfume and flavour. 
There are two other competitors for the merit of 
this discovery, MM. Balbec and Ganais, who 
declare that, in 1826, they obtained the same 
results, by means of evaporation. 

Gelatine.—M. Edwards laid before the Aca- 
demy an account of his experiments on nutritive 
substances, especially that of gelatine, which he 
is of opinion, from his own observation, gives 
instant force to the muscular powers, and acts 
with immediate effect on the animal frame of 
strong and healthy persons. M. Edwards, 
therefore, recommends that soups for invalids 
should be made from gelatine, and aromatized 
by a small portion of meat. 

Zoology—The fish called by the Sicilian 
fishermen Rovetto, or Roveddu, from the canal 
at Messina, and hitherto unknown to naturalists, 
is classed by M. Cantaine in the first great tribe 
of Cuvier, named Scomberoides. It is a spiny 
fish, and is named Acantoderma Temminckii, by 
M. Cantaine, after the celebrated Dutch orni- 
thologist, M. Temminck. 

Vegetable Physiology—MM. Richard and 
Adolphe Brongniart lately submitted to the 
Academy their report on the memoir of M. 
Pouchet, Professor of Natural History at the 
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Jardin des Plantes of Rouen, entitled, ‘ Etude 
des globules circulatoires de la Zanichellia 
ustris.” In 1772, 4, and 5, the Abbé Conti, 

a learned Italian, discovered, by means of the 
microscope, the singular movements of the nutri- 
tive fluid contained in the little elongated tubes 
which compose the stems of aquatic plants. In 
1807, M. Treviranus made similar observations, 
put without having been acquainted with those 
of M. Conti. Many learned botanists have re- 
these experiments, and the following 
conclusions have been drawn from their labours. 

Ist. The nutritive juice contained in the little 
tubes and cells of aquatic plants, and also some 
which are terrestrial, move circularly in each 
cell, according to the direction of their internal 
divisions. This movement is perceptible by 
means of coloured granulations which swim in 
the liquid. 

9nd. The circulation which takes place in one 
cell is entirely independent of that which occurs 
in the other cells. 

$rd. The molecules contained in the fluid are, 
according to some physiologists, coloured or un- 
coloured globules. The colouring matter of the 
first is resinous, and the uncoloured globules are 
composed of fecula. 

M. Pouchet took a hitherto unexamined plant, 
the Zanichellia palustris, for the object of his 
experiments, and the results he obtained are,— 

Ist. There are two sorts of moveable bladders 
in the fluid of the Zanichellia, the one opaque 
and covered with little points, the other trans- 

nt and smooth. 

2nd. The structure of these bladders is analo- 
gous to that of bladders of pollen. 

érd. Within the smooth bladders there are 
secondary and smaller bladders of remarkable 
thinness. 

4th. These secondary bladders are similar to 
those which are moveable in pollen. 

All these are either isolated, and move inde- 
pendently, or are united into a mass, irregularly 
globular, and move altogether. M. Pouchet 
then seems satisfactorily to prove the analogy 
between these moveable granulations and grains 
of pollen; and the Academy, highly approving 
of the work, expressed an anxiety for the con- 
tinuation of the learned author's experiments on 
various other plants. 

Lens for Microscopes.—Messrs. Trecourt and 
Oberhausen presented to the Academy speci- 
mens of lenses for microscopes formed out of 
precious stones—viz. one of diamond, another of 
sapphire, and a third of ruby. It took twenty- 
four hours to polish the surface of the diamond 
lens, with a wheel which revolved at least 200 
times in a second ; so that, in that single opera- 
tion, the lens was turned round seventeen mil- 
lions of times. The diamond lens, in its simple 
state, magnifies 210 times, with a compound 
eye-glass (oculaire composé) it magnifies 245 
times; and in the latter case the sapphire lens 
magnifies 255 times, and the ruby 235 times. 

Variations in the Temperature of sundry Hot 
Mineral Springs—M. Legrand, in a paper on 
this subject, refers to the observations upon the 
temperature of the hot springs in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, made in 1818 and 1819 by Anglada, 
and those made sixty-five years before by Carrere. 
He also states the observations on the tempera- 
ture of the Carlsbad Springs made in 1770 by 
Becher, in 1789 by Klaproth, and in 1822 by 
M. Berzelius; and draws, from the whole, the 
conclusion that the temperature of hot springs 
has not undergone any material diminution 
during the space of sixty-five years. The ex- 
ceptions which may appear to have occurred are 
not the effect of any general cause ; they were 
either merely temporary, or are to be attributed 
to some particular and local circumstance. 

Fossil Animals.—A note was transmitted by 
Dr. Hohnbaum, of Hildburghausen, relative to 
traces of fossil animals found in the environs of 





that town. Near the village of Hessberg, there 
are to be found, in several quarries of a sandy 
stone, impressions and reliefs (des empreintes 
creuses et des reliefs) of the paws of animals of a 
description which, perhaps, has never been re- 
marked. To several strata of a sandy stone of 
different colours succeeds a grey stone of the 
same quality, about half a foot in thickness. It 
is upon the underneath part of this stone that the 
relievos (reliefs) are found. After this stone 
there is a stratum of marl, (very thin), under- 
neath which, upon the hard sandy stone, the 
hollow impressions are to be seen; these im- 
pressions are on the upper part of the stone, and 
answer exactly to the relievos above mentioned. 
These relievos are not petrified remains of the 
animals themselves, but impressions of the soles 
of the feet of these animals made in a sandy 
soil which was formerly moist. This is proved 
by the fact, that nothing but the traces of paws 
are to be seen; not a vestige of any other re- 
mains has been discovered. Upon some slabs 
the relievos of the feet of a smaller animal have 
been found. The whole of the stone is crossed 
by the stalks, or roots, of an unknown plant, 
some of which pass over the relievos of the 
paws, so that they must have been trodden upon 
by the animal. 

Dr. Sickler, of Blumenback, and several other 
distinguished naturalists, have occupied them- 
selves upon this singular subject. Dr. Kaup, of 
Darmstadt, (who is well known by his writings 
on fossil bones,) in speaking of a very correct 
drawing of the slab above described, which had 
been sent to him by his friend Barth, the en- 
graver, accompanied by geognostic notices by 
M. Hohnbaun, says that the impressions of the 
feet or paws, however similar they may be to 
the track of an ape, could not, certainly, have 
proceeded from animals of that order, none 
having hitherto been found in a fossil state, even 
in the diluvium. In the sandy stone, which is of 
much more ancient formation, none but Amphibii 
have yet been met with ; but the traces in ques- 
tion evidently proceed from mammiferous ani- 
mals. It is more probable that the animals were 
of the kangaroo race—animals with pouches, 
(animaux a bourse), for on the hind feet of such 
animals the thumb-toes are turned in an opposite 
direction to the others; and it is not impossible 
that creatures of this description may have ex- 
isted at the same period as the Amphibii of the 
sandy stone. 

Cultivation of Opiumin Asia Minor.—M. Texier 
addressed a letter to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, from Constantinople, dated 18th of 
January last, conveying interesting details upon 
the subject of the cultivation of opium in the 
Pachalik of Afioum, Kara-Hissar. The country 
presents the appearance of a volcanic formation ; 
but the nature of the soil where the poppy is 
cultivated varies. The temperature of the 
country is moderate, and in winter snow is not 
unusual. They begin ploughing in December ; 
the furrows sufficiently wide to allow persons to 
move about freely without injuring the stalks. 
The poppy-seed is sown in the same manner as 
corn; care is taken not to sow it thickly. A 
few days after the flower has fallen, a number of 
men and women proceed to the fields, and make 
a horizontal incision in the poppy-heads. Im- 
mediately a white liquid exudes, and spreads 
over the poppy-head. The field is left in this 
state till the next day, when the people proceed 
to scrape off the opium with large blunt knives. 
It has by this time acquired a brown colour, 
which becomes deeper as it dries. A poppy- 
head only produces opium once ; the quantity is 
but a very few grains. The opium thus gathered 
is in the form of a glutinous, granulous jelly ; it 
is deposited in small earthen cups, and pounded 
and moulded together, the additional moisture 
required being supplied by the saliva of the 
people employed. M. Texier inquired why 





water was not used, and he was told such a 
practice would spoil the opium! It is afterwards 
wrapped up in dry leaves, and, in that state, 
delivered to the dealers. The seed of the pop- 
pies from which the opium has been extracted, 
is available for sowing in the following year. 

The trade in opium was formerly free, but 
the Turkish government established a monopoly 
four years ago. A smuggling trade immediately 
commenced, by which about a third of the pro. 
duct is taken away. 

[To be continued.]} 





FINE ARTS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 

We made so thorough a clearance of arrears 
in art a short time since, that we are somewhat 
surprised to see the size and importance of the 
subsequent accumulation. 

Among the more interesting is * The Tribunal 
ef the Inquisition, painted by J. S. E. Jones, 
engraved by J. Egan, the same artists who last 
year produced the ‘Citation of Wickliff.. The 
picture is well conceived—the touching interest 
of the subject not overwrought—the general 
management artist-like and skilful. Perhaps 
the figures are rather too much in file—too 
exactly set out for effect. Another historical 
picture is‘ The Trial of Algernon Sidney,’ painted 
by F. P. Stephanoff, engraved by J. C. Bromley. 
The subject is full of interest; the moment 
chosen is that when Sidney, in reply to the in- 
sinuation of Jeffreys, exclaimed—* My Lord, 
feel my pulse, and see if I am disturbed : I bless 
God I never was in a better temper than I am 
now.” The general effect of the picture is, we 
think, somewhat too theatrical, and the lights 
are too much broken and scattered ; but the in- 
terest comes home to the bosoms of English- 
men, and it cannot fail to be popular. * The 
Spanish Mendicants, by J. F. Lewis, engraved 
by G. Lewis, is a fine picture; it is Spanish all 
over; it seems to breathe of the warm south; 
the group of beggars is admirable. Another 
capital work is a mezzotinto, by J. C. Bromley, 
after Boxall’s picture of Cordelia. 

Kent. Did your letters+ pierce the Queen to 

any demonstration of grief ? 

Gent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them in 

in my presence ; 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem’d she was a queen 
Over her passion ; who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be the king o’er her. 
Kent. O, THEN IT MOV’D HER. 
Gent. Not To a RaGE: Patience anp Sorrow 
STROVE 
Wuo SHOULD EXPRESS HER GOODLIEST. 


The engraver has done justice to the picture, and 
that is high praise. It was a noble effort ina 
young artist, and the success was such as he de- 
served. When the picture was exhibited at the 
British Institution, three or four years since, the 
critics were unanimous in their commendation, 
It took its hold on the spectator, not so much as 
a work of art, as a work of intellect—as a mani- 
festation of thought and power; its influence 
was on the imagination. 

Here is a large work, with the title ‘ Dominus 
Michi Adivtor. Four pictures have, it appears, 
lately been discovered by Miss H. Whitshed, in 
one of the apartments at Hampton Court, and 
she has thought it well to copy, and have them 
etched by P. W. Tomkins, and this is the first of 
the series; it is called * The Last Supper,’ by 
Caracci. The general composition of the pic- 
ture is feeble ; indeed, we see little in it to jus. 
tify the publication, especially at so high a price. 
Nothing can be further apart, than the Italian 
manner of illustrating Scripture, by relying for 
interest on expression, and the wide-spread 
visions of glory in which Martin has pourtrayed 
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the same scenes and persons; light and shade,| Puituarmonic Sociery.—If we could bring 


and perspective and pageantry, are called in by 
him to do the work of the few simple figures 


employed for the same purpose by the artists of 
old time. It would be difficult to combine these | 


two extremes. Here we have his ‘ Christ walk. 
ing on the Sea,’ with the towers of a city on the 
horizon, and a beetling rock, above which the 
moon struggles through a veil of clouds, throw- 
ing a glimmer upon the waters, which would else 
be dark, save for the lights from a distant fishing 
boat or two, and the atmosphere of glory round 
the principal figure. The scene is full of poetry, 
but the actors in it are mere shapeless bundles 
of garments. Along with these we may notice 
a third scriptural subject,a fine bold drawing on 
stone of * Queen Esther,’ after Guercino, by Miss 
A. Cole. Ahasuerus is very kingly, but the 
maidens excel the mistress in beauty. 

* Cavalry forcing a Pass, is an engraving by 
W. R. Smith, after a sketch by Sir R. K. Porter. 
It is spirited, and remarkably clear and brilliant. 
The * Attack of a Baggage-waggon at Naseby 
Field, painted and etched by Henry Melling, 
might, for the subject, serve as companion. We 
have a faint recollection of having seen this pic- 
ture at the Exhibition some two or three years 
since ; if so, it made a more favourable impres- 
sion on us than the engraving seems to justify. 

We know not what to mention next; but 
these fresh, vigorous, and delightful * Studies 
from Nature, by Inskipp, determine our wan- 
dering fancy: No. 8. is perfect. We have also 
a large engraving by Giller, from Parris’s portrait 
of * The Countess of Blessington,’ which graced the 
* Book of Beauty’ last year but one. The artist 
had a fine subject, but the picture is not altogether 
to our taste ; more so, however, than * The Lady,’ 
engraved by Lupton, after the same artist. A 
lithograph, by Lane, of * Grisi,* just published, is 
very like—* Una Signora Inglese” drawn by 
Alais, and engraved by Ball,is very unlike. We 
have also to make mention of * Jack Hatl, the 
fisherman of Eton, painted by Bristow, and en- 
graved by Graves, which would assuredly find 
many purchasers among the gentlemen of “ the 
College,” even if it had less merit. Of * Lord 
Middleton's Spaniels and Pony’ we willingly ex- 
press a belief that the several artists have done 
their best. We cannot doubt that the picture 
was painted on commission ; and this, we pre- 
sume, is what is called patronage of art! But 
we must conclude our notice of single prints, 
with a mention of Kidd's * Cottage Musicians, a 
not unworthy companion to * John Anderson my 
Jo,’ and Buss’s humorous illustration of the 
old proverb, * Time and Tide wait for no Man,’ 
well engraved by H. Rolls. 








MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 


This Evening, Bellini’s opera seria, | PURITANI; and the 
bailet of LA CHASSE DES NYMPHES. 





SIGNOR ANELLI’S Musical Atiempt will be made in the 
Exhibition Room of Mr. Rippingill’s Pictures at the Cosmorama, 
Regent Sireet, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, I7thinet., at 8 o'clock, 
to show the capability of the Spauish Guitar in accompanying the 
voice throngh tue Score of * The Barber of Seville,’ by Rossini. 
Tickets will be issued (5s. cach) for as many persons as the 
Room sill accommodate, by applying to Mr. Chappell, Bond- 
street, Mr. Willis, Grosvenor-street, and of the priucipal music 
sellers. 





Kine’s Tueatre.—The opera of * Otello” was 
repeated this day week, with the ballet of the 
* Chasse des Nymphes.* On Tuesday * Il Barbi- 
ere’ was performed, by Grisi, Rubini, Tambu- 
rini, &c., and the prompter—the last-mentioned 
personage being fully as audible as any one on 
the stage. This should not be: neither can we 
express our admiration of ‘Il Barbiere,’ when 
performed with the part of Don Basilio all but 
left out. The three principal artists, however, 
were singing (and two of them acting) with their 
usual grace and spirit, 





ourselves to wish any one of the pleasures of the 
season protracted all the year round, that one 
would be the Philharmonic Concerts. We are 
always sorry when they come to an end. The 
last of this year’s series was given on Monday, 
beginning with Beethoven's sublime ‘Sinfonia 
Eroica,’ and ending with the Overture tothe‘ Zau- 
berfléte’: the other Overture was Cherubini’s * Les 
Deux Journées: the other Symphony a new one 
by Mr. Potter, who was conductor for the even- 
ing. With an occasional slip or two, the band 
(led by Mr. Loder) went well. The other in- 
strumental pieces were, a double quartett, by 
Spohr, and a new MS. Concerto, played by its 
composer, Herz. The first was performed by 
Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, Eliason, Watts, Mo- 
ralt, Lyon, Lindley, and Rousselot, with suffi- 
cient correctness; and the solos for the first 
violin, were beautifully played. But there was a 
want of that perfect consent and intelligence 
which is the charm of quartett playing; and we 
felt that, though delicacy is a delightful thing, 
we cannot dispense with spirit—the whole three 
movements, in short, (the first allegro being 
omitted) were performed in # needlessly subdued 
tone. We have little to say of Herz’s concerto 
as a composition—as to performance, nothing 
could exceed his finish and brillianey, and he 
was, obviously, taking great pains. The singers 
were, Grisi, Rubini, and Lablache—the two first 
sung * Fuggi, crudele,’ from * Don Giovanni’—but 
we cannot say that it went well; Rubini choos- 
ing to be more than usually inaudible and florid 
during the whole evening. His * Lo giuro,’ in the 
duett, was absurdly mean and tame; but then 
he made amends in the tremendous roulades and 
sforzandi, with which he graced his grand air, by 
Donnizetti—almost to the offensive point. The 
polaeca, from * I Puritani,* in which the above 
artists were joined by Mrs. E. Seguin, was en- 
cored—Lahlache, for once, disappointed us in 
* Ah, vendicar potrd,’ from‘ Fidelio’: either it is 
out of the compass of his voice, or he was out of 
voice on Monday evening. 

Mr. Mort’s Mornine Concert.—This took 
place on Wednesday, with all the first artists, 
and as much good and popular music as 
usual. We cannot again and again enter into 
a deliberate analysis of programmes in which the 
same names and compositions figure dav after 
day ; and shall only mention the things which 
particularly struck us. One of these was Miss 
Kemble’s * Felice donzella ;—he it understood, 
however, as a promise, and not as a performance. 
We shall have more to say of this young lady 
shortly. Another, was the delicious humour of 
Malibran, Grisi, and Lablache, in their two 
buffo duetts, the singing lesson from ‘* I] Fana- 
tico,’ and the mocking duett, from * La Prova.’ 
Ivanoff’s Barcarole, from ‘Marino Faliero,’ 
was encored ; and the concertante duett, for two 
pianofortes, between Messrs. Herz and Schulz, 
so brilliantly played as almost to merit the 
same compliment. We have already spoken of 
the new violoncellist, M. Servais, and are rather 
confirmed than changed in our opinion of his 
excess of power, and deficiency of taste, by the 
fantasia he performed on Wednesday. Mr. 
Mori played an allegro by Spohr, followed by a 
Rondo, by Lafont—we liked him best in the 
former; in the latter, something of the exquisite 
and piquant brilliancy which French violin 
music requires, was wanting. 





THEATRICALS 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
On Tuesday, GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; with TURNING THE 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, CLARI, or The Maid of Milan; with the Ballet 
of AULD ROBIN GRAY; and FRA DIAVOLO, 
Wednesilay, LA SONNAMBULA will be repeated. 





MISCELLANEA 


Public Ice Houses for the Preservation of Meat, 
—The subjoined letter is deserving the atten. 
tive consideration of the city authorities.—To 
the Editor of the Atheneum.—Sir,—I beg leave 
to offer to the public, through the medium of 
your columns, the following suggestions for the 
preservation of meat, game, fish, fruit, and all 
other perishable articles of food, of which such 
extensive quantities are annually lost to the 
community, not only in the heat of summer, but 
in those damp, warm, and changeable periods 
of weather, which now occur very regularly in 
the winter season in this country. I take the 
idea from having witnessed at the city of 
Charleston, in South Carolina, great quantities 
of meat being sent in the night to the ice. 
house, which adjoins the market of that place, 
This ice-house was not erected originally for 
the purpose of storing meat, but for the ordinary 
sale of ice, although the proprietor has now 
found a much more profitable branch of his 
business, in taking in the meat which remains 
unsold by the butchers in the day, at so much 
per joint per night. ‘The meat, when hung up 
in the low temperature of the ice-house, is not 
only immediately arrested in its progress to 
putrefaction, but also comes out in the morning 
so cool, that it retains its low temperature even 
for some time after being again exposed upon 
the stall. Owing to this very simple and eco- 
nomical practice, the butchers of Charleston 
now kill their meat, even in that very burning 
climate, with the certainty of avoiding all loss 
from putrefaction, which otherwise would take 
place in a single night. As the principle 
of all putrefaction is in the dissolution of the 
liquid portions of the animal substance ; and as 
no liquefaction can take place, whilst the meat 
is at a temperature of 32 degrees of Fahrenheit; 
it follows, that meat, poultry, fish, or game, 
might be preserved in ice-houses for days or 
weeks, or, indeed, for any length of time what- 
ever. Accordingly I propose, that underneath 
the Newgate, Leadenhall, Farringdon, Hunger- 
ford, aud other great metropolitan markets, ice- 
houses should be constructed, for the storing of 
meat, fish, poultry, and game, upon a regulated 
scale of charges per joint or head, for the night 
or day, or days, It is calculated by experienced 
butchers, that in London two thousand tons of 
meat, in the shape of mutton and beef alone, are 
annually given to the dogs, or buried under 
ground, sent to the glue-makers, or otherwise 
destroyed in the heats of summer. Of course 
fruit may be included, for temperature acts in 
the same manner upon vegetable as upon animal 
substances. ‘The construction of an ice cellar 
underneath a market, would be attended with 
scarcely any cost. A few tons of sound Nor- 
wegian ice, (infinitely the best,) would regulate 
the temperature, and probably would last for 
years. The trade of dealing in ice, might be 
added as at Charleston, should the proprietors 
of the markets think it fit—I am Sir, your most 
obedient servant, Henry FatrBalrn. 


Steam- Boats.—A steam-boat has just been 
built at Havre, which is intended to ply between 
that port and Rouen. The total length of the 
deck is 174 French feet, and its breadth is 40 
feet 8 inches. It will draw 4 feet of water, and 
its speed, it is said, will be such that the dis- 
tance, which is 36 leagues, may be completed in 
six hours. It will hold 600 passengers with 
comfort. The steam-engines were manufactured 
in London. 

Anatomical Phenomenon.—The Brussels papers 
state, that a remarkable phenomenon has just 
been observed at the hospital of St. Pierre, in 
that city. A youth, of fifteen, died of typhus, and, 
on dissection, it was discovered that the heart, 
and the other organs, which, in their natural 
state, are on the left side, were, in this indivi- 
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dual, situated on the right; and the liver, the 
Jace of which is on the right side, was on the 
fi, and the same with the other viscera. 


Artificial Light.—The chief difference between 
the artificial lights commonly in use, and the na- 
tural light of day, lies in the peculiar yellow colour 
ofthe former, compared with the perfect whiteness 
of that derived from the sun under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The yellow colour of the flame of 
lamps and candles 1s considerably diminished by 
those contrivances which render combustion 
more perfect, by increasing the current of air in 
éontact with the flame, and the light of car- 
buretted hydrogen gas is less coloured than any 
artificial light that can be produced, fit for the 
common purposes of illumination. 

This brown or yellow colour is of little im- 
portance where the light is employed merely for 
domestic uses; but as pictures and coloured 
drawings are, in our climate, often viewed by 
candle-light, it is of some consequence to con- 
sider how far the effect of the colours is impaired 
by the use of light tinged with a peculiar hue. 

It may, in the first place, be proper to ob- 
serve, that prints, and drawings in sepia, or any 
dark colour, so far from appearing worse by ar- 
tificial light, are often actually improved by the 
yellow hue which, more or less, accompanies it ; 
and the effect, where mere light and shadow form 
the picture, is frequently softened and enriched 
by the warm tint thus thrown over the ground ; 
but with colours the case is widely different, 
particularly where the effect is made to depend 
principally on the harmony and contrast of tints, 
rather than on their relative intensity. 

The colour that suffers most by candle-light 
is purple, or the beautiful purplish blue of ultra- 
marine, because a very small quantity of yellow 
is sufficient to change such brilliant tints into a 
mere slate-colour. Green and greenish blue 
colours suffer in two ways: first, because the ad- 
mixture of yellow is capable of varying the tone 
of the green, or of converting the blue into 
green; and next, on account of the general 
effect of contrast being diminished by the con- 
version of the purple tints of the picture into a 
neutral grey, and the white lights into a yellow. 
The same observation applies to yellows, which 
lose nearly all their effect by candle-light. Reds, 
though they may be altered in quality, do not 
lose much of their efiect by candle-light. It 
may perhaps be asked why, if all the picture is 
covered entirely with a yellow tint, the colours 
which are all equally affected by the change, 
should not retain the same relative intensity 
which they possessed when viewed by the purer 
tint of daylight ; and this leads to a considera- 
tion of the most important principle in colouring, 
namely, the effect of deep-toned pictures com- 
pared with those of a lighter and more brilliant 
description. 

When the general effect is produced by the 
combination of brilliant colours with white lights, 
a very small tint of yellow or brown over the 
whole picture is capable of diminishing the effect 
of contrast in so great a degree, that the colours 
lose all their force, and the work presents a 
miserable, feeble appearance, like that of a weak 
drawing covered by a plate of horn; but where 
the hue of the picture is already combined with 
yellow in a considerable degree, the other colours 
which enter the composition of the work are 
capable of being applied of a deeper and stronger 
description, without producing so strong a con- 
trast as to destroy the harmony of the whole 
work ; and such pictures, seen by good artificial 
light, scarcely lose any of their effect, because 
the addition of a yellow tint has less effect on a 
work already yellowish, than on one where the 
lights have all the freshness of white, and the 
colours retain their brilliancy unsubdued. 

How far artists are justified in adopting this 
subdued style of colouring, to the exclusion of 
the more perfect representation depending on 





a scrupulous attention to natural effects, is a 
question that has already excited much specu- 
lation. It may be well, however, to remind the 
student that systems in art are at best dangerous 
machines~-that a manner, though it may be 
coupled with excellence, is, in itself, merely a 
defect, and that the adoption of any style that 
has not the perfection of nature for its model, is 
more likely to produce singularity founded on 
the errors of others, than excellence, the result 
of natural observation. 

New Minim Measure.—At a late meeting of 
the Medico-Botanical Society, a new minim 
measure was exhibited, the invention of a gen- 
tleman of the name of Alsop, residing in Sloane 
Square, Chelsea. It consists of a graduated 
glass tube, with a large opening at the upper 
end, and a smaller or capillary one at its lower 
extremity. It is worked by a piston, which 
fits closely to the sides of the tube, but does 
not come down close to the lower orifice, there 
being, therefore, a column of air between it and 
the opening. In order to use it, the lower end 
is immersed in the fluid of which some minims 
are required, and the piston pulled up; the 
column of air rises also, and a vacuum being thus 
caused the fluid enters. It is now to be ex- 
amined, and if too much fluid has entered, de- 
pressing the piston gently will enable the ope- 
rator to expel a few drops, until he has obtained 
the required quantity. If there be too little, 
he must of course reimmerse it, and repeat the 
proceeding just described. The advantage of 
the piston not reaching to the lower orilice is, 
that a column of air is left between it and the 
opening, which rises when the instrument is 
used, intervening between the fluid and the 
lower end of the piston, and thus prevents any 
of the medicine adhering to it, which in some 
cases, as where hydrocyanic acid, &c. are em- 
ployed, might be injurious. The instrument is 
cleaned in the same way that fluids are measured, 
by drawing up a quantity of water into it.— 
Lond. Med. and Surg. Jourial. 

Oginski.—The Polish Palatine Oginski, who 
sacrificed an immense fortune in aid of his coun- 
try, has set up an establishment for book-bind- 
ing in the Rue St.-Honoré, Paris, where he 
employs several of his exiled countrymen. 

Guacharos.— Monsieur L’ Herminier has pub- 
lished, in the Annales du Museum, a complete 
history of the Guacharo, which belongs to the 
goat-sucker genus (Caprimulgus). These birds 
feed on seeds, are nocturnal, and frequent the 
most retired places; consequently, a traveller 
finds it difficult to procure them, and they have 
till now only been known to us through Baron 
de Humboldt, who saw them in South America. 
The Indians hunt them on account of the quan- 
tity of oil they yield for burning aud cooking, 
They are most productive when young, and 
being roasted over a brushwood fire, a transpa- 
rent inodorous oil proceeds from them, which 
will keep for twelve months without turning 
rancid. The seeds found in the gizzard of the 
Guacharo, are collected with great care, as they 
are supposed to furnish a remedy against the 
intermittent fevers of the country. 

Ancient Depét of Provisions.—The prefect of 
La Moselle has transmitted to the French 
Minister for Public Instruction, an account of 
the following discovery. Two men, while dig- 
ging a pit in a forest, on the 3lst of last 
January, situated in the commune of Neun- 
kirch, (arrondissement of Sarguemines,) came 
to a mass of masonry, more than three feet 
from the surface; it was put together witha 
species of mortar, and on breaking into it, they 
discovered a solid piece five inches square. 
On removing this, they perceived an opening 
into a small cave or cellar, two feet deep, and 
four and half wide, which contained from six 
toseven hectolitres of corn. It formed an entire 
and black mass, but proved to be extremely 








friable. A large old tree, growing over the 
spot, attests its ancient date, but the prefect 
assigns it to a very remote invasion of the 
Swedes, whose army committed great ravages 
in that country in the 16th century. 


Cotton from Algiers.—Some specimens of the 
cotton grown in Algiers, which have recently 
been sent to Paris, have excited considerable 
surprise. The cotton is superior to that im- 
ported from New Orleans, It is finer and 
stronger, and will bear comparison with either 
the cotton from Bourbon or Cayenne.—Le Vo- 
leur. 

Cordage made from the fibres of the Aloe.’— 
The Aloe (Agave Americana) which so fre- 
quently forms our hedges, and presents an im- 
pregnable barrier to cattle, and even to man, 
may be advantageously applied to the produc- 
tion of cordage. Its fibres (from the thick fleshy 
leaves) are stronger than hemp, and, when made 
into ropes, are extremely tenacious and durable. 
How important is this fact to our [Cape] country 
people, in all their rural arrangements of build- 
ing, thatching, fishing, and netting. Some ex- 
cellent specimens of flax, rope, and cordage, 
made from the Aloe, are now before us. As far 
as we recollect, (having witnessed the process) 
the fibres are obtained after the leaf has re- 
mained steeped in water for some eight or ten 
days, exposed to the sun in the open air, The 
pulpy parts of the leaf are then scraped away, 
and beautiful fibres appear in filaments similar 
to skeins of straw-coloured silk, These are 
combed into straight threads, dried in the sun, 
and are immediately fit for use. A portion of 
the juice of the leaf is understood to be an ex- 
cellent substitute for soap.—Cape Literary Ga- 
xelle. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART, 

Just published.—Harivel’s Self-instructor, 12mo. 4s, 
— Burgess on Perspective, 6th edit. 8vo. 5s.—Small’s 
Veterinary Tablet, in case, 2s. 6¢.— Murray’s Catechism 
of Political Economy, 18mo. §$¢.—A Topographical and 
Historical Description of Boulogne, I8mo 8s.— Pano- 
ram.of North Wales, I8mo. 5s. — Abbott's Early Piety, 
32mo. 1s.— Maternal Advice, 2nd edit 32mo. 2s. 6¢4.— 
Paternal Advice, 32mo. 2s. 6d¢,—Christian’s Compa- 
nion, by Thomas Jackson, 12mo0. 2s.—The Doom of 
Giallo, by J. Buaden, 2 vols, post Svo. 21s,—Adam's 
Roman Antiquities, by the Kev, J. R. Major, new edit, 
8voe. 10s. Gd.—Hope’s Immaterial System of Man, 
2 vols, post 8vo. L2s.—Magendie’s Formulary, translated 
by Dr. Gully, l2mo. 5s. 6¢.—A Lady's Gift; or, Woman 
as she ought to be, by Jane K. Stamford, fe. 5s.— 
the Mitre Ouk; a Poem, by L. Booker, LL.D. 4to. 
2s.—Gilfillan’s Songs, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5v.—The Plea- 
sures of Imagination, and other Poems, by John Mac- 
pherson, L2mo. 4s.—Venning's Scriptural Paradoxes, 
Oth edit. 15mo. 1s. 6d.— Discourseson Various Subjects, 
by the Rev. O. Dewey, 12mo. 6s.—The Boy and the 
Birds, by E. Taylor, 16mo. 5s.— Venn’s Life of Venn, 
3rd edit. 8vo. 12s.— Notices of the Lives and Death- 
beds of Abner and David Brown, I8mo, 3s. 6d4,— 
Flavel’s Balm of the Covenant, new edit. 32mo. 1s.— 
the Scriptural Unity of the Protestant Churches, 12mo, 
3*.—Harewood’s Dictionary of Sports, 12mo. 7s. 6d,— 
Tegg’s Chronology, I2mo, 6*%.—Lewis’s Alhambra 
Sketches, imp. folio, 4d. 4s. tinted, 52. 5s. Lndia,=— 
Hoskin's Travels in Ethiopia, 4to. 32. 13s. 6¢.—Mar- 
cel’s Grammar, !8mo. 3s. 6¢.—Torrens on the Colo- 
nization of Southern Australia, 8vo, 12*.—Anster's 
Faustus, post 8vo, 12s.— Lectures on Church Establish- 
ments, 12mo. 2s. é6d.—An Elementary Treatise on 
Optics, by Robert Phelps, B.A. 8vo. 10s,— Foster's 
Essays, Iith edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, new translation, 18mo. 4s.—The Orphans of 
Lissau, l2mo. 6s.—Guazzaroni's Italian Grammar, 
4th edit. 12mo, Ss. 6¢.—Kayer’s Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Skin, 8vo. 28s. — Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
I8mo. 3s,—Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 18mo. 3s. 
—Scott’s Marmion, ISmo, 3s.—Yeates’s Remarks on 
the History of Ancient Egypt, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cc —k—R—*,*—Censura—Mar W—B—Concordia 
received—J,. C. declined. We are obliged to M. A. B. 
for the suggestion; the subject has long been under 
consideration—also obliged to B. N.; but he should 
have remembered, that we cannot avail ourselves of 
information sent to us, unless our correspondent, in 
confidence, favour us with his name and address, 
This hint will explain the reason of our silence to 
G, A. and others. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANCIENT MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
TKATTS of Distinguished Persous in the Reign of Queen Fiiza- 
beih, in Evamel, by the late H. Boner, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN 
Daily, trom Ten in the Moruing anil cane ae the Evening. 
Admission, — Catalo 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


IVERPOOL ANNUAL EXHIBITION.— 
The Artists of vo Britain are hereby respectfully in- 
formed that the ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHINITION of the 
WORKs of MODE RN AR TISTS will OPEN early in AUGUST 
next, under the patronage of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Liverpool, whose liberal Annual Graut of One Hundred Pounds 
for the Encouragement of Native Talent, will be awarded ina 
Prize of Fifty Pounds for the best Picture in Oil, and the re- 
mainder in smaller amounts, for the best Works executed by 
British Artists. All Works of Art will be received (directed to 
the Secretary, at the New Exhibition Rooms, Chureh-street,) so 
as to arrive frow the end of July to the sth of August inc lusive. 
Pictures from London may be forwarded through Messrs, Pick- 
ford and Co. by canal, and from other places by the most conuve- 


nieut water conveyance, 
Liverpool, May, 1835. SAMUEL EGI. INGTON, 
e ademy. 








r JHE Members ‘and F riends of the LI TE- 

RARY FUND SOCIETY are respectfully informed that 
the FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY of the Tnstitution will be 
celebrated in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY & 
Juve 17th instant, when his Grace the Duke of S|OUMERSET, “the 
President of the Society, will take the Chair. 

STEWARDS. 

Right Hon. Lord Teignmonth Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G, 
Lord Albert Conyngbam, M.P. | Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 





‘Thomas Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. Esq. M.P. 
John Barrow, Esq. Thomas Saunders, Esq. r. S.A. 
Arthor Blakiston, Esq. W.C, Taylor, Esq. L.L. 
Edward Churten, ay J. Eamersou Teane oy . 3q- 
Alexander Elder, E-q. |. M.P. 

«James, Esq. N. A. Vizors, Esq. F.R.S 
Roderick Impey Murchison, George Byrom Whittoke r, ee, 

oq. F.RS, | Thonas W yse, Esq. MP. 


Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards; of Mr. Snow, 
at the Chambers of the Literary Fund Society, 4, Lincola’s lun 
Fields; and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

Dinner at Six precisely. 











Sales by by Auction. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
ae _— -street, THIS DAY (Saturday), aud three tollowing 


THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN: 
INCLUDING, 
1% Fort1o, Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols. 
large paper, mor.—Hutchin’s Dorset, 3 vols.—Stow's Lon- 
don, by Strype, 2 vols.—Buyle’s Dictionary, 10 vols.—CEuvres de 
Racine, 3 vols. mor. .—lvonographie et Portraits des Coutem- 
poraines, 2 vols.—Hill’s Erchings of Catthe—Gerard’s He roa - 
In Quanto, Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, 3 Ww: 
Wild Sports of the East, 2 vols. ru —Ros ors 
4 vols.—Staflord Gallery, 4 vols.—AND IN Ocrtavo, Reaon 4 
Works, 10 vols.<—Bp. Horne’s Works, 4 vols.—Granger and 
Novie’s England, Portraits, 9 vols. rassia—Beli’s Shakspeare, 20 
vols.—Johnuson’s Poets, 75 vols.—Burns? Wor ks, by Canningham, 
8 vols, mor,—Lord Byron’s Works, by Moore » 17 Vols.—Dods- 
Jey’s Plays, 12 vols. mwor.—British Exsayists, 45 vols.x—European 
Scenery, 5 vols. mor.—Ciceronis Opera, Oliveti Nowe et Nizolii 
Lexicon, 14 vols. caif—CLuvres de Condillac, 13 vols, mor.— 
Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols. ; &c. 
May be viewed, and © atalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 












On THURSDAY, June 18, and two following Days, 
MODERN NOVELS, ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
STATIONERY, &c. 

Being the Entire Stock of a Circulating Library, 

Including the Waverley Novels, 48 vols.— 
The Modern Novelist, 50 vols. ; to ver with the most popular 
recent Works of Fiction, and numerous valuable Works in 
general Literature.—Writing Papers—Ledgers—Day, Cas!, Ac- 
count, Coliecting, and Cyphering Books—Portfoliox—Se rap- 
books—A variety of Morocco Paper, Drawing Pew ils, Sealing- 
wax, Japan Ink—Several Dozen of Black Kid Le vather; &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price ts.) bad at the Rooms, 

*,* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every De- 
scription of Property made for the Paymeut of the Provate Duty, 


Ce 











BOOKS, 
Including the Library of a Country Clergyman. 
y Messrs, GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No, 306, High Holboru Clive Doors West of Chaucery-iane), on 
WEDNESDAY, June 17, 1835, and following Days, at half- 
past 12 Saas ‘precisely ; ; 
COMPRISING, 
N Forto, Charnock’s Works, 
on Job, 2 vols.—Lightfoot’s Works, 2 vols 
Works, 2 vols.—Manton’s Sermons, 2 vols.—Bavte i 
Direc tory—Gonge on the Hebrews, 2 vols.—-W hitby on the New 
Testament, 2 vols.—Poole’s Anvotations, 2 vols.—Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, 4 vols.—St. Augusiine’s City of Go, best 
edit.—Stafford Galiery, 4 vols.—IN Quario 7 
vols. —Pyue’s Roval Residences, col. plates, 3 
6 vols.—Watt’s Views, brilliant Dpressions a 
xter’s Saiut’s Rest, &c. 4 vols.—Sivage on Decorative 
<, morocco.—AND IN OCTAVo. men’s Works, 21 sols, 
—Kerr’s "Voyages and Travels, 16 vols.—Seott’s Poems, 12 vols. ; 
Prose Works, 13 vol-.; Byron’s Works, 17 vols.; Burns’ Wor 
8 vols.; new ediiions—Mittord’s Greece, 8 vols.— Murray's En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening—Milion’s Works, by Todd, 6 vol-.— 
Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, 4 vols, 1834—Hallam’ s 
Middle Ages an! History, 6 vol-.—Briti-h Essavist-, 39 vols.— 
Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 50 vols. large paper—Keepsake— 
Heath’s Book of Beauty; &c 
May be viewed on Tuesday, and Catalogues had, or will be 
forwarded to those gentlemen who will favowr Messrs. G. and H. 
with their address. 
#,* Money liberally advanced, and Accounts promptly settled. 
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PICTURES. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, 
‘King-street, St. ree —. — FRIDAY, June 25, and 
A WA day, at 1 o’e 

LUABLE. ‘COL "LECTION of ITA- 
, FRENCH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and ENGLISH 

Pic URES including a few, the ‘Property of a Gentleman 

deceased, Amoug whic h are, 

A Virgin and Child, a beautiful Picture by 

Parmeziano, from the Collection of Sir William Hamilton—The 

erodias, by G 






\ engraved Orleans Picture 
x Child and St. Francis, by Carlo Maratti—Virtue 
g Pieasure, a capital Specimen of Alexander Veronese 
—And a grand Landscape by Ciaude,—Also some capital Speci- 
mens of the following great and esteemed Masters :— 












Schiavone F. Lanai G. Dow Verboo 

Palma Lairesse Mieris Sir J. Reynolds 
Guido Locatelli Net-cher Wilson 
Do.wenichino oe us Sechalken Loutherbourg 
Guercino +» Diek Moncheroan Morland 

Mola Biocas art c _ Na Stothard 

C. Cignani E. Matsys F. Bol Rigaud 

P. da Cortona Wyniuts Mars Starke 

N. Poussin Temers J. Steen Town. 

Stella Wouvermans = Storck 


May be viewed two Gage preceding, and Catalogues had. 





EK’ E ING DRAWING CLASS.—An 

ARTIST, accustomed to tuition, receives at his Re sidence, 
sitvated in the vicinity of Bedford- aman . a limited nuwber of 
PUPILS for INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING in its various 
Branches; also in the Principles of Perspe ae aud Avatomy, if 
requned. Terms, Que Guinea per Quvarter,—For further parti- 
culars apply to J. Tempieman, Circulating Library, 18, Perey- 
street. 


ELLE VUE SEMINARY, Keston, near 
Bromley, Keut.—MIisS MUMFORD receives a limited 
humber of YOUNG LADIES as Boarders, who are instructed in 
the English aud French Languages, and the usual routine of 
Education, including Plain aud Fancy Needle-works, at Bizhieen 
Guineas per annuw.—A pleutifal table, and every comfort. The 
house and grounds are most delightfully situate near Keston 
Cross, 3 mils from Bromley, and 13 from London, A coach 
passes the door. 














MUSICAL TUITION. 

LADY, residing in Otp Brompton, 
wishes to meet with PUPIL Sto INSTRUCT on the PIANO- 
E Javing studied wnder the first Professors, she would 
to finish, The terms are modvrate dd she would 
attend Pupils at their own houses, or receive them at her 
ey ' os No, 4, Gloucester Grove W est.—Address, post paid, to 

-C. E. 











r 
ONCHOL OGY ” being now universally ac- 
knowledged the most delightfully interesting, as ‘well as 
the most fashiovable study of the day, the Nobility and Gentry 
are most respectiully tuvited to inspect the valrable Stock of 
r GRAHAM, now on Sale at No. 37, LupGate-Hitt, Lon pon, 
be Collection is formed of above 5000 Exoric Suecis in the 
finest state of periection, being the result of many years’ labour, 
and is replete with Specimens of the utmosi rarity; among which 
will be fonnd the celebrated Votura Junonia and Cyprama 
Avroxa—Voluta fusiformix—Marex rota—Harpa imperiali— 
Vointa imperiali-—Pedam = spoudyloideam—Castalia ambigna— 
Trichotropis biearinatus—Chitonellus lavis—Mearesx ducalis—Cv- 
priva pulchra—Murex monodon—Magilus antiquus—eum multis 

alits. 

As economy is a grand consideration in collecting, it must be 
particularly ob-erved that each Sheil hes its lowest possible price 
affixed, from which no abatement is made, 

Name and locality given with every Shell gratuitously, either 
according to the Linuewan or Lamarckian System of Classification ; 
and any Collector in the Ce ¥, however di-tant, may have an 
assortment sent to select from, upon application by post, with 
re rence, 

N.B, The whole is under the immediate superintendence of a 
person well versed in the Science, Member of several Learned 
Societies. 








— a H. 







STEAM CONVEYAN Ber. y THE SPLENDID 
STE \M SHIP b 1 TER, 


M. RICH ARID has the honour to inform 
{ glish Travellers that they cau be accommodated 
with if small Apartments, elegantly fitted up, at the 
HOTEL DE i ESPRIUT, delightfuily situated on the Quay, near 
the Diligence and Steam-Packet Office.—Dinners and Break- 
fasts a la Carte, or per head. Au excellent Table d’Hote tor 
3 fra ances. 


4 CONOMY to the E NGLISH TOU RIST. 
—The PRINC E REGENT HOTEL, Rue St. Hyaciathe, 
3 nost economical in the City, and the 
aide Books and Maps for the con- 
to see Patis aud the Curiosities in a 














few days. —English Pape Ts. 





Sait: t publi she d, Se ond ‘Edition, Price Nine Shillings, 
it HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of 
BANKING. By JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
Manager r of the London and Westminsier Bank 

iv lear appreciation of the scicuce of Banking 
al knowledge of his business, we have seen 
ect which better deserves to be consulted aud 
studied than Mr. Giibart’s volume.”-—Lilerary Gazelle. 

** He is fully master of the details, and asc ends with equal ease 
to the examination of the elementary principles.’’—Allas. 

“* His work may be advantageously cousulted for a_ practical 
knowledge of Bankiug in all shapes, from the Bank of England 
downto Loan Bauks, and ard gal law to facilitate the purchase 
of small annuities.”—Speecta 

“ We have veen bighly p vi ast ce with its agreeable and instruc- 
tive character, and we think that no man connected with trade 
should be without! this book.”—Monthly Review. 

“It isa clear well-written k, and must have been written 
by a person endowed with a lucid head and an impartial mind.” 
— Metropolitan Magazine. 

“A more complete and accurate work with less irrelevant 
matier we never read.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Also, by the same Author, 

A Practical ‘I'reatise on Banking, Third 
Edition, price Three Shillings. 

A valuable and useful lithe work.”— M‘Cullock’s Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. 

Longman & Co, 39, Paternoster-row. 
























Published this day, 
[HE PERENNIAL; a Collection of Moral 


and Religious Poetry, eclected by the Editor of « 
Evergreen.’ Royal 32mo. ewbossed silk, gilt edges, with a fine 
Plate printed in oil colours. Price 3s, 6d. 
+ Darton and Son, 58, Helborn-hill, 


p. EW REMEDIES. 

t published, price 5s. 6d. 
AGENDIE'S FORMULARY for the 
z ’ ay eager “—~ Ruphopmens § of certain New Remedies, 
ranslated from the last French Edition, with A) i 
additional Articles, by JAMES GULLY, M.D. atone and 
ndon : Johu c urchill, Princes’-street, Soho, 
LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES, 

Now ready, in 1 vol. imperial + price, tinted, 41. 4s; 


+ 58. 


EWIS’S SKETCHES of “the ALHAMBRA, 

Consisting of Twenty-five of the most interesting Views of 

the Exterior aud Interior of that once-celebrated Fortress of 

Granada, Drawn on Stone, in exact imitation of the TAN. 
EWis, J. D. HARDING, R, LAN 


—= 














“London : Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, 
Just published, in feap. UN price 3s. 6d. € 


HE ORIGIN of NIV ERSITIES and 
ACADEMIC —" by EF 
By RY MAL DEN, M.A 
Late Fellow of Trinity ecole ge, © ambritge ; Professor of Greek 
nthe University of London 
Printed for John T aylor, Book-eller aud Publisher to the Uni. 
versity of Loudon, cope Gower-street. 


e 1 4to. price 32. 3s. 
URNET’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS on 


PAINTING, Illastrated by nearly 100 Etchings from 
celebrated Pictures of the Halian, Flemish, and Deteh Schoo}s, 
‘his work is particularly recommended to the notice of the 
student in art, in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica, See the article DRawinG. 
The Parts may be had separate, viz.: Ou Composition, 15, ; 
On Light and Shade, 18s.; On Colour, it. 11s. 6d. 
few Copies 1 n of the Large Paper, with India 
Protts of the Plates, av Portrait of the Author, French boards 
and eee price bl. 6 
London: Printed for ‘Semes Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street, 


















POPULAR NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR JUNE. 
RAMBLETYE HOUSE, 
By HORACE SMITH, 
Forms the Jane No, of Colburu’s Modern Havetiets, Vol. I. 5a 
CTo be completed in2 vols.) 

Sketches and Recollections. By the Author 
of * Paul Pry.’ 2 vols. 

Mr. Burke’s History of the British Landed 
Gentry. Part 'X. 7s. 6d. 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of Ireland 
and the Union. New edition, with 40 Embellishments. 2 vois, 
4to. Price only 2d. 8s. bound ; originally published at Si. 5s. 

Travels to Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 
By the V iscount de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. price ar 16s. 

Garrick’s Private Correspondence. 2nd edit. 
2 thick 4to. vols, Price only 2d. 10s.; originally published ats. 5s, 

Mr. Bulwer’s Pelham, complete in 2 vols, 
with Plates. 10s. 

Lady Morgan’s O’Donnel, complete in 1 vol. 
with Plates. 59. 

Mr. Ward's Tremaine, complete in 2 vols. 
with Plites. 10s. 

Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. To be had of all 
respectable Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 

, New Burlingtou-street, June 12, | 1835. 
Mr, Bentley will publich, during the present month, the following 
NEW BOOKS 
In 3 vols. post svo, 
H £E MONIKIN SS, 
tv J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of § The Spy,’ * The Pilot,’ &c. 
2. 












The Conclading Volume 


MADAME JUNOPS MEMOIRS, 
3 


NEW en EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
Vols, post 8vo, 
TALES OF Ti b PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of * The Chaperon.’ 
4 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from an origina 
ainting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, price 10s, 6d. 
AN EXCURSION TO THE eT Lae OF 
ALCOBACA AND BATALHA, 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of § Vathek,’ 
“Italy, with Sketches of — and Portugal,’ &c. 


HORSE-SHOE SORINSOR. 
By J. P. KENNEDY 
Author of ‘ Swallow Barn,’ os "3 vols. 


6. 
A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA; 
With a TARTAR TRIP from ALEPPO to STAMBOUL. 
2 vols, avo. with Plates, 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 
7. 


CORTE S; 
Or, THE FALL OF MEXICO. 


A Romance. 3 vo 
By Dr. BIRD, Author of « Calavar,? &e. 
8. 
TRE 


MER; 
Or, A veumumenan Ay a OLD WORLD. 
By AN AMERICAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 188. 


In 1 vol. price 6s. with 2 Engravings, from Designs by Cawse, 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
By BL nao agony HOUK, ia 
orming the 46th Vol. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


461 








This day is published, price 9s. 

HE MECHANICS of LAW- MAKING ; 
T intended for the Use of Legislators, and all other Pevesns 
, a in the Bot —_ eno gs the English Laws. 

Edward Churton, Vablic Library, 26, Holice-strest, 


Published this day, 
ALTER; Or, 92 Second Peep into the 
World we call ‘ 0 
+ But none taught tine = Walter. ”"— Hunchback. 
By the Author of * Moments of Idleness.’ 
rome 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. 
dW. d W. Boone, 29, New Boud-street. 








Int wl. 
aia Oe 


This dav is published, 8vo. 3s. 6 
HE COUNT ESS of ESSEX; re Tragedy. 
y H, I. SHEPHERD, M. A. 
Jann Murray, Alvermarle- street. 





This day, super-royal 8vo. 
ART I. of Mr. MURRAY: 'S “GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, L.L.D., coutaining Six Engravings, with descriptive 
ee John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


OURRAL ot a RESIDENCE in 
AME 
By Mrs, SUTLER (late Miss FANNY KEMBLE). 
_Jobn » Murray, Albemarle- street. 
—— 
CONDITION OF —. BLACKS IN THE UNITED 
ATES. 
This day is publishes, 3 vols, 
OURNAL of a RESIDE NC E whey TOUR 
in the UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from 
April 1833, to October 1834. 
By E. 5. gp Feliow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Join Murray, Alvemarte- street. 





Oa Thursday next will be published, 
LETTER to LORD MELBOURNE on 
the IRISH CHURCH and on the IRISH TITHES. 
y J. BROADHURST, Esq. 
Printed for T. Hookham, Old Boud-street. 





This day is DEE in extra cloth boards, 
OBLE DEEDS of WOMAN. 
In 1 volame. 
“Noble examples excite us to noble deeds.”—Seneca’s Morals. 
Printed for 1. Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


MISS mee god = 
vols, post 
HE PILGRIMS of Ww ALSINGHAM, 
By Miss AGNES STRICKLAND, 
** We consider the Pilgrims of W inehemn - ag an honour 
to the female intellect of the diy."—Mounthly » 
aunders and Outley, Couduit- street, Ha: Bhat square. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIX W EEKS 
Page THE LOIRE.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HANCES and CHANGES. 
By the Author of * Six Weeks on the Loire.’ 

“ We have read these volames with exceeding pleasure : since 
the days of the Vicar of Wakefield we have encountered nothing 
half so good,”—New Monthly Mag. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover- “square. 


SHAKESPEARE, 
This day is published, price 3s. 
EW FACT $ REGARDING ‘te LIFE of 
SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. 
T. Rodd, 2, Great Newport- street, Long Acre. 

N.B. A Catalogue of an extensive Collection 
of Piays and Works relating to the Staxe, rgeoog many of great 
curiosity and value, on sale by T. Rodd, may be had gratis.— 
T. Rodd’s General Catalogue, Part LI., for 1835, is just published, 





WORK, 

















Just published, in imperial 4to. on India paper, price 24s. 
PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN 
HE EStake OF ASCENSION. 


Dra on wy by the first rit from Sketches by 
Lieutenant ' WILLIA M ALLEN, R.N 8. (the Companion 
of Lander), and ace ompanied by pl my Letter press. 

“This publication is well deserving of attention. The plates 
are from very masterly drawings, and excellently lithographed. 
They are curious specimens of the wildest scenes that the ima- 
gination cau conceive.” —Metropoliten. 

‘Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 


WATER- WORKS OF LONDON, ETC. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 18s. witha Portrait of Sir Hugh 
yddelton, Maps, and other Illustrations, 
YDRAULIA: an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Water Works of London, and the 
Contrivances for supplying other great Cities in different Ages 


and C 
By WILLIAM MATTHEWS, 
Author of ‘ The History of Gas Lighting,” &e. 
London: Simpkin, Mar-hall, aud Co. Statione prs’-hall- court. — 








Library, 26, Holles-s street. 
Edward Churton has just published the following Works : 
MO Ss 


of MIRABEAU. 
2vols, 1. Is. 


2. Life of Prince Talleyrand. 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 
3. Junot’s Celebrated Women of all Countries. 


4s. 
mw.” Thaumaturgia ; or, Elucidations of the 
arvellous, 7s. 6d. 
5. Provincial Sketches. By the Author of 
*The Usurer’s Daughter.’ 10s. 6d. 
6. The Autobi graphy of Jack Ketch. 9s. 6d. 
7. The Sketch- Book ofthe South. 10s. 6d. 
8. The Captive. By the Author of ‘The 
Pilgrim Brothers,’ 3 vol. 31, 8% 6d, 





Tn 8vo, 8th edit. greatly enlarged and improved, 16s. 
RINCIPLES of MIDWIFERY ; including 
the Diseases of Women aud Children, 
By JOHN BURNS, M.D. 
Regius Professor of rs in the Unive rsity of Glasgow, &c. 
the same Author, 
Principles of ‘Semmes. Vol. I. 14s. 
taining lutlammation, Tumours, Aneurisms, and Wounds, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, ani Longman, 


Iu 1 vol. Svo. containing = D oy Oe *) = 2039 Wood Engravings, 


NCY CLOPEDI A of CO TTAGE, FARM, 
and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE; in- 
cluding Desigus of Country tous, Pubtic Howes, Parochial 
Schools, aes with their luterior Finishing and Furniture. 
y 


Con- 


J.C. LOUDON, F.L.H.G ZS, Xe. Se, 
Also, by the same Editor, 
The Architectural Magazine, No. 1 to 16; 
with namerous Woodeuts. Continned Monthly, at 2s. 
London : Longman, Re es. Orme " Brow and 1 Lor gman, 





vis day is published, in 1 vel. S¥o, 125. the 3rd edition of 
pit BRITISH FLORA; comprising the 
PUBROOAMOUS or FLOWERING PLANTS, aud the 
FERNs. By W. J. HOOKER, L.L.D. xc, 
‘ay the sawe paren 

The Mosses and the rest of the Cryptogamia ; 
forming Vol. 5 of Smith’s English Flora, or Vol. 2 of Hooker's 
Flora. Partl. 12s.) | 5 

Muscologia Britannica. 1 vol. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
plain ; 3¢. 3s. coloured, 

Sir J. E. Smith's Introduction to Botany. 
New edition. By W. J. Hooker, L.L.D, &c. With Elustrations 
of the Natural Orders, (combining the object of bis * Grammar’ 
with thatof tis * lutreduction,’) 880, 36 llates. Ids. 

London: Lougman, Rees, Orme, , Brown, Green, awt Longman. 


BRITTON S PICTURE OF LONDON, 
Just published, 
M 









og 110 Views, Pian of the Streets, &c, and 

aps of Loudow hat ney surrounding Country, 9s. bowud ; 

(with the Magy 

.r ’ 
TPHE ORIGIN AL PICTURE of LONDON, 
corrected to the present time: forming a Guide to the 
Metropolis: with a Deseription of its ang Ac. 

By J. BRITTON, F.s.A. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Gren, and Longman, 
of whom may be ha ad, 

A Guide to all the Watering and Sea-B: athing 

Places. In 1 portable volume, With 94 Views and Maps. 15s. bd. 





In 8vo, 18th edit, wits Bape, and an Abstract of the last Popula- 
tion Retarn, 18s. ; or tos. 6d. half bd. in parchment, 


ATE SON’ s ‘ROADS of ENGLAND and 
WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND, 

By EDWAKD MOGG, 

Arranged upon a pian pr on novel; and remodelled and 

augmented by the adaition of w Roads and Admeusurements, 

Loudon ; Longa: and C "ae M. Ri 3. Hatehard 

and Son; Baldwin aud Co, 

J. Booker; Whittaker and Co.; 

Simphin and Co, ing ; J. Hearne; 

Co.; VU. Geeves; and E. Mogg. Liverpool: 



















Vex 
Smith, Elder, and 
G. and J. Robinson, 


In the press, and speedily will be published, 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY ; compiled from the best Sources, chiefly 
German, aud adapted to the Use of Colleges ane " hools. | vol, svo. 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, 

The compiler of this Dictionary is the A. and Editor 
of Scheller’s large Latin Lexicon, which has reeently appeared 
in its Latin-English form, from the Oxford University Press. It 
has bern bis object to produce a correct, complete, and systema- 
tic Dictionary of the Latin Language, precisely adapted to the 
Wants and uve of Colleges aud Schovls—a work which, up to this 
time, English Literature does not possess. 

* The English-Latin will torm a separate Volume. 
Printed tor Lon an, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman ; 
and Jol “Murray, Albemarle-street. 
























This aay is published, in feap. with a Vignette, price 6s. in 
oth, the Third and coucluding Volume of the 
ISTORY of the GERMANIC EMPIRE. 
vy S, A, DUNHAM, Esq. 
Forming Vol. 67 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopredia, 

“Mr. D.’s clearness, precision, and calm power, are as evi- 
dent in the progress of this work as they were in his admirable 
History of Spain.” —Atlas, 

By the same Author, 
History of Spain and Portugal. 5 vols. 30s. 

“The very best work on the subject with which we are ac- 
quaiuted, either English or Foreign.” —Athenaum, 

History of Poland. 1 vol. 6s. 

** A calm and judicious cia “ which truth is given in 
the briefest and clearest form.”’—Atia. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
4 vols, 249. 

“ We cordially recommend these volumes as containing a great 
stock of information condensed into a popular —o and very 
pleasanily as well as thoughtfully written.”—Lit, Gaz. 

London: Longman and Co.; and Johu Taylor. 





Published this day, price 5s. 
I. TR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE of 
APOLEON, Vol. VII. forming Volume XIV, of the 
PROSE WORKS. 
Il.—WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
COMPLETE in 48 Vols. New Edition, Plites, with Sir Walter 
Scott’s futroductions aud Notes, 5s. each volume, 
II1.—SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
COMPLETE in 12 Vols, New Edition, Turner's Designs, with 
the Author’s Introduction, various reading-, aud copious Notes. 
5s. each volume, 

IV.—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 3s. MAR- 
MION,3s. LADY OF THE LAKE, 3s. 
{Handsome pocket editions done ap in cloth, 

iP THE LAY contains Sir Water Scott’s celebraied Biogra- 
plicit tu 4. tien of 1830, which can only be given with this, 
the Author’s Edition, 
V.—MRS. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY, 
A New Edition, being the Fifth. 
Price (formerly 7s. 6d.) now Six Siuilings, 
Robert Cadell, Ediaburgh; Whittaker and Co, London, 








In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in boards, the 2nd Edition of 
N EXPLANATION of the PSALMS, as 
read in the Liturgy of the Church. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
VW aterioo- een , Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and AMlicted. 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


3 vols. 18s. 
WRIGHT'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
fa 1 vol. uniform with Dymeck’s aud Meadows’s Dictio 
price 7s. in canvas boards, or 7s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, 
on a plin entirely new; in Four Parts, viz. Greek-English, 
cult inflections, Euglish- Greek, and proper Names, contain- 
ing the interpretation of all the words which occur in Greek 
Classic authors, the Septuagint, and New Testament: with the 

quantity of all the doubtful vowel-, as far as it can be asceriai 

from the Poets; and au Lutroduction, comprising an explanation 

of the more important sorestaations. 
By WRIGHT. 

London: Printed for os vese and Son, Cheapside; R. 
Griffin and Co. Glasgow; also, Tegg, Wise, and Co. Dubli jin; 
aud may be procured, by order, from any other Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 


Also, 
Plain Parochial Sermons. 














HAREWOOD’sS DICTIONARY OF 
In 1 handsome volame geen me printed by Whittingham, 
and embellished with 152 gravings, price 7s. 6d. in extra 

DIcT IONARY “of SPORTS; or, Com- 

panion to the Field, the Forest, and the River side : con- 
taining explanations of every term applicable to racing, shoot- 
ing, hunting, fishiag, Sasting, archery, Xc. with Essays upow 
all national amusemen 

By HARRY HAREWOOD, ser Springfield, in the County 


SPORTS. 





“4 

London: Printed for Thomas Terg ‘al Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, from auy Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 








: Just published, tas post 8 8vo. price I4s. 
NS TE R’S S T. 
Favstus, a Dramatic Mysterv; the Baipe or ConintTH; 
aud the Finst WaLpurGis aan t: from the German of GoxtHe. 
ates, 
By JOHN ANSTE k, LL.D, 

Extracts from Mr. Auster’s Translation of Faust were printed ia 
the Hore Germanice, in Blackwood’s Magazine for June 1820. 
** 1 cannot conclude this commevtary on preceding translations 
of Faust, without paying my bamble tribute of admiration to the 
striking merit of some passages which appeared in the thirty- 
niuth Namber of Blackwood's Magazine, 1 should assign this 
translator the next place to Shelley, did his precedence depend 

upon me.” —Hayward, Preface to Faust. 
‘Mr. Anster, of Dublin, has given us several of the minor 
poems, in particular * The Bride of Corinth,’ with much felicity,” 

—Quarterly Review, Vol. 34, 








Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
yOPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


Our Provincial readers will thank us for directing their notice 
to the following Popular New Books, which appear to be chiefly 
engaging the attention of the Literary Circles in the Metropolis : 
Mr. Bulwer’s *Stadent’—Mre, Norion’s Novel, *The Wife’— 








‘The Pasha of Many Tales,’ oon ~ per of the Author of 
‘ Peter L Bles-ington— 
* Anne G sreny — TwoOld Men's 


” 

Tales?’—* Ha rey Calverley,’ by the Author of * Cecil Hyde’— 
* Tales of My Neighvourhood,” by the Author of ¢ The C ‘ollegians’ 
—Siv Grensitle Temple's * Excursions in the Mediterranean—and 
to these may be added, Sir William Geli’s valuable work on 
Rome and its Vic inity.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


14, York-street, Covent-garden, 
ICHARD JAMES KENNETT, in an- 


nouwncing his REMOVAL from Great Queen-street, begs 
to acquaint the Trade he shall coutinue to import American 
Works in the various branches of Literature as heretofore. He 
has just received, among others, Webster's Speeches, Volume the 
Second—Winter in the West, 2 vols.—Calavar, a Romance, 2 vols, 
nglisou’s Hygiene, svo. ’—Abbott’s Fireside Stories, 12m0.— 
Scenes and Characters, Parts | and 2—Holy Land and its Inha- 
bitants, 18mo.—Lieber’s Letiers from America, 8vo.—Porter’s 
Biblical Reader—Three Years in the Pacific, 8vo.—Bancroft's 
History of America, 8vo. Vol. 1.—Fliat’s Rininioe, 8v0.— 
Ware's Selections from Priestley, 12m0.—Nove’s New Trau-la- 
tion of the Prophets, Vol. LL —Livesof Gouverneur Morris, 3 vols, 
8vo.; of ston, &vo.; of Hamilton, Vol. 1. 8vo.; of Quincy, 
8vH., KC. Ke parke’s Library of Biography, Vols. 1. Hl. ttl. 
roval 12m0.—Mrs. Child’s Ladies’ Livrary, Vols, 1. If. 11M. royal 
12mo.—Authou’s Sallust, royal 12me, xc. &e, 

Periodicals: Bivl.cal Repository, No. 18—North American Re- 
view, No. 87—American Jurist, No. 24—Quarterly Ciri-tian 
Spec tator, Vol. VI. No. 4—Christian Examiner, No. 68—New 
England vino" gana Almanackh—American Anuual Re- 
gister—Token, &e, 

ack Cesenes and Numbers always on hand, 


R. KENNETT has also made considerable additions to his 
STOCK of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, to which he respectfully 
invites public attention, — Catalogues, gratis. 

































THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


Just published, 
HURCH and STATE INSEPARABLE. 
By a LAYMAN.—Price 6d, 

2. The Episcopal Form of Church Govern- 
ment; its Expediency; and its Conformity to the Word of God. 
By the Rey. John Medley, M.A, Price is. 

3. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of Hants, 
by the Rev. W. Dealiry, D.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Winchester. Price 4s. 

4. The Anglo-Saxon Church; its History, 
Revenues, aud General Character. By the Rev. Henry Soames, 
M.A. Price 10s. 6 

5. The Influences of Democracy on Liberty, 
Property, and the Happiness of Society considered. By an 
American, formerly Member of Cangesms, “With an Lutroduction, 


by H - k, 
7 Henry Ey oadens Joba W, Parker, Weet Strand, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, the 5th Edition of 
COMMENT upon the COLLECTS, ap- 
poiuted to be used in the CHURCH of ENGLAND before 

the Epistic and Gospel cn Sundays and Holidays throughout the 
ear. By the Rev. JOHN JAVES, ae 








Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ *s Churehyara, and 
W aterlon-place, Pall Molle 


Tn 12mo. price 7s. ~ 6d. i 









vl 
Fourth Volume of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it is 
intended to cousider Men and Events on Christian Prin- 
ciples, 
si “By a CusRey MAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J ad F. Rivington, St. Paul's Charchyatd, and 
Waterloo place, Wall Mail. 
Of whom may be had, | 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, 
price il. in boards, or any single Number at 6d. 


WORKS EDITED BY BISHOP . EBB. 
TOQWNSON S PRACTICAL DIS- 


COURSES, with a Biograyhical Memoir by ARCHDEACON 
CHURTUN, 








ind Edition, in 8ve. price tos. 6d. boards. 
Second Edition, foolscap 8vo. 7s. voards, 

2. Lives, Characters, and an Address to 
Posterity. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D., Lort Bishop of Sarum, 
with the Two Pretaves to the Dublin Editions. 

To which are now added, 

Five hitherto Unpuolished Letters, by 
Anne, Countess Dowager ef Rochester, upon her Son's last 
Tliness avd Conversion. Edited, with an lutroduction aud na- 
mierous Notes, ss : r 

A few copies may still be had of the first edition in 8vo., 





The Protestant Kempis; or, Piety with- 
out Ascetism. A Manual of Christian Faith and Practice, 
selected from the Writings of Seoog:l, Caries How, and 
Cudworth, with Corrections aud occasioual Notes. ta t vol. 
8vo. 125. 

4. The Remains of William Phelan, D.D., 
with a Biographical Memoir, fo 2 vols. 8vo., * 
James vu o, 37, Pate rhosier 











In Nine Vols. ~ -m with Portrait. ye with the > etka: of 
my Taylor, 5d. 8s. bards, 
TPHE W ORKS of the RIGHT REV. WIL- 
LIAM BEVERIDGE, B.D., Lord Bi<hop of St. Asaph, now 
first coliected, With a = ot the Author, and a Critical 
Examination of his Writiv 
By the Rev. THOMAS ‘HARTWELL HORNE, B.D., 
OF St. John's College, Cans hridge, Autuor of the * " Iniroduction 
to the Holy Seriptares.’ 
Also may be had, by the same Author, 

Exposition of the ‘Thirty-nine Articles. 8vo. 

12s, boards. 
May be had, uniform with the above, 

The W hole Works of the Right Rev 
JERPRMY TAYLOR, D.D., &e. With a Life, &c. By the Rev. 
REGINALD HEBER, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutia. In 
filteen vols. Svo. Of. boards. 

rinted for James Dane an, 37, Paternoster-row, 





In One large vol. 8vo., price a by aun by upwards of Two 


LEMENTS of PR. AC r ic AL AGRICUL- 
TURE, co mpeehenting the Cultivation of Plants, the 
Husvandry of the Domestic Animals, aud the Economy of the 


Farm. 
By DAVID LOW, Exq., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Agriculture in the University ot “dinburgh. 

“ No work on agriculture has appeared in our time whieh will 
bear a comparison with this excellent, aud we would say classical, 
work of Professor Low. ft will become the manual of practical 
agriculture for the British Empire; and the jadivions practical 
rules and sound views of our author, will unquestionably prove 
beneficial to the agriculturisis of other countries,”—Ediaburgh 
New Philosop/ ical Journal, No. xxxiv. 

“It will form a safe guide to the auinitiated, and a valuable 
book of reference to those who know something of farming. tu 
these respects, as a systematic w _ it has uo rival.”—Quarlerly 
Journal of Agriculture, No, xxv 

Printed for James Duncan, rr “Ridgway and Sons, London ; 
and Bell and Bradtute, Edinburgh, 











J. Duncan having Con. the Whole remaining Copies of the 
undermentioned Works, is cone to offer them for a limited 
time at the low prices aii xed 


LA'TONIS OPERA OMNIA; recensuit 
et Commentariis Scholiisque Mlastravit IMMANUEL BEK- 
KERUs. Accedunt Viroram Doctoraw Heindorf, W ytleubach, 
Ast, Buttmaua, Gotileber, Pindeisen, Serr Routh, Stauti- 
baum, Nuzch, Heasle, Fischer, Boeckh, Lauge, Nuraburger, 
Stutzman, F. A. Wolf, atioromque Aunuotationes Textui » 
jecte, Versio Latina, et cmt Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum. 
1a eleven volumes 8 or on large paper, roval 

° » Cot which ouly one ‘ ‘red aud lifiy copies are priuted), 

1d, Lis. extra boards, 
tis beautifus edition bas received the hi 
the lite Professor Dovree, and many ott 
Continental $ 






















hest encomiums fom 
emioent British and 
Scholars, and is the only Variorum ove hitherto 
published ; it contains the whole of the Greek Text, revised and 
amended from mavuscripts now first collated or used in any 
edition of Plito; the Latin translition of Ficinus; the Greek 
Schola; the Annotations, either entire or sclect, of the diflerent 
Commentators ov.the Text of Plaio,or the wor ks attri ited to 
him; a Repriat of he Lexicon Piitonicnm of Fimaeus, as etited 
by Rubuken; the whole preceded by Fiveber’s L 7 rary Notive 
of the Life and Writings of Plito. Behker’s Text: and senotia 

re d, and sueh typographical errors are c sedoocerd as had 
escaped that Bditor’s tisihiuce. 

Tue spirited projector of this fine Classic intended to publish 
it at 10’. tus. for the small, and Ist. iss. for the jarge paper; 
but it is now offered at the above-ment loved reduced prices. 

2. Euripidis Opera Omnia, in 9 vols. 8vo., 
small paper 10/. 10s., now Sofiered for 6l. 6s. ; large paper 

18l. 183., now offered for 10d. los, 

8. ‘The Works of Dr. John Tillotson, Arch- 


bishop of C anys THEY, with Life. In 10 vols. 8vo. 5/. 5s., now 


offered for sl. 
Arnold, and Whitby’s 



















4. Patric “ Lowth, 
Commentaries on the Ol and New eg nt. In 6 vols, royal 
4to., price 12l. 12d., now offered for Ol, 9: 
To be bad of James’ Duncan, 37. Paternoster- “row; and the 
Booksellers of Oxford and Cambridge. 





Just published, in feap, vo 
AYS for the DEAD. 


* A neautiful little volume.” 
Loudon: 


. with Frontispiece, 5s. 
By Amevia Opie. 
—New Mouthly Mag. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Greev, ant Longman. 
Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, 
I}lustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. 


Srd edit. 2 vols, 10s. 6d. ts ; 

The Father and Daughter. 9th edit. 4s. 6d. 

BISHOP JEBB'S WOKKS, 
RACTICAL THEOLOGY; comprising 
Discourses on the Liturgy and Principles of the United 
Church of England aud treliod; Critical and other Tracts; 
and a Sveech de renee in the House of Peers, in 1814. By 
JOHN JEBB, D.D S., Bishop of Limerick, Arciert, and 
Aghadoe. In2 Volse V0. 24s. boards. 

2. Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical; 
with Illustrative Notes, and an appendix relating to the cha- 
racter of the Chareh of Engiand, as distinguished boil from 
other Branches of the Reformation and from the modern Church 
ot Rome, Fourta edition, corrected, In 1 vol. sv0. 105. 6d. 
boards, as x 

3. Sacred Literature; comprising a Review 
of the Pikeighs of Composition laid down by the late Robert 











Lowth y bis Praviectious and fsaiah ap, lica- 
tou of the P ples so reviewed to the ilu jon of the New 
Testament; a Series of Critical Observations on the Style 
- d Stracture of tuat Sacred Volume. Ju i vol. 8vo. new edit., 


12s. boards. ; 

4. Pastoral Instructions on the Character 
and Principles of the C city of England, selected from his 
former Writivgs. tut vel roards, 

_James ‘Dune ran, 3 7, Pate rnoster row. 





it Just pubtie hed, 

p* T. BROWN’S I NQU IRY 
RELATION of CAUSE and EFFECT, 

imly with his ¢ Philosophy 


into the 





Fourth improved Edition, orinted 
of the Mind,” in ove bands Vil, B¥e. price 12s. ds. 

“One of the most elegant aud profowud works ou the philo- 
sophy of the mind that his appeared ta modern times.” The 
former edition had become extremely scarce, and sold at auctions 
for above two gaimeas, 

** This is a book of great power, Before Dr. Brown wrote, 
we were contessediy ali in the dark about causation,” 

“We earnestly crave leave to insist thal, i) ever there was a 
system which deserved the appe! lation of inteiligible, compact, 
consistent, simple, tes is the oue, A. Quarterly Review, 

* The work of vo ordiaary m "— British Critic. 

** Neither Bacon, nor Hobbe or Berkeley, nor Locke, pos- 
sessed powers 0 wind so spleadid and so various. Brown is, 
be youd cony 1, the most eloquentof philosophical writers.” 
»wer and delicacy of intellect were never before 
e individual.”—Tait’s Mag. 

G. Bohn, 4, York-street, Covent garden; W. 
Edinburgh; W. Wakeman, Dublin; J. He 
Dei gliton and Sons, c ambridg ge. 

















Tait, 
varker, Oxford: 





TO 0 ADV ERT ISER RS. 
LACKWOODS’ MAGAZINE. 
‘The large and increasing circulation of BLACKWOOQODs’ 
MAGAZINE throughbomt England and Ireland, as weil as Seot- 
land, and in the Cotonies, renders ita peculiarly desirable chan- 
nel for Advertisements connected with Literature, the Fine Arts, 
and others of a Miscellaneous character, which require to be ex 
tensively circulated; and as Magazines are not so speedily 
thrown aside as Newspapers, but continue to interest and to pass 
from hand to hand for a much longer period, the chances of the 
Advertisements they contain being preserved, read, aud attended 
to, are thereby greatly increased. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARE INSERTED 
FOLLOWING TERMS, 
Not exceeding Ten Lines 
Per Line beyond Ten... 
Halfa Column .. 








ON THE 








-£0 1 


- 
Towmuos 
ceooaa 


Bills stitched into Blackwoods’ Magazine at Five Guineas for a 
Whole Sheet, and at Four Guineas for a Half Shert or under. Of 
these NINE THOUSAND COPIES ARE REQUIRED. 

Advertisements and Bills to be left with Mr, Cadell, 141, Strand, 
London, and with Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons, "Now 4 
George street, Edinburgh, not later than the 16th of the Month.” 








On the First ~- was one Part 1. of an entirely new 
original Work, entitled, 
HE CY CLOP-EDIA of AN ATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY, 

Euited by ROBERT B. TODD, M.B., Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Pliysiology at the Westniuster School of Medicine, 
CONTAINING 
Adipose Tissue, by Dr. Craigie, 

Age, by Dr. Symonds. 
Albino, by Dr, Bostock. 
— by W. T. Brande, 








Abdomen, by Dr. Tod 
Absorption, by Dr. Bostock. 
Avalepha, by Dr. Coldstream. 
Ac Ag Auimal, by W.T. Brande, 


nen, by R, Owen, Usq. Ampnuibia, by T. Bell, Esq. 
Adhesion, by Be Pluliips, Esq. | Animal Kingdom, by Doctor 
Adipoce re, by W. ‘I. Brande, | Grant. 

Es | 

THE cye LOPEDIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY will 
be published in Parts, co ting of a Ser 4 Dissertations, 
wader the headings of Un Tt sae subjects of HUMAN 
ANATOMY, GENERAL, SURGICAL, and MORBID; of PHY- 
SIOLOGY, ‘of COMPAR ATIVE ANATOMY, and of ANIMAL 
CHEMISEPRY; and in order to unite the advantages of a Die- 
tionary wih the proposed form af the Work, a very copions 
fud. x will be added, containing all the terms employed in the 
sciences, With apy propriate re fere noes. 

Tue Pastishers have much pleasure in stating that upwards of 

Forty distinguished Writers, eminent in Sc e, in Great Bri- 
reland, and France, have kindly eng to contribute 
Work, which they trast will be no inconsiderable security 
or ihe manner in which the great object of it will be accom- 
ished. 
: ILLUSTRATIONS, by wondent and other engravings, to a 
much greater extent than can be found in any pablication pro- 
fessing to treat of the same subjects, will be introduced in the 
articles on the ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the various 
classes of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, and also wherever they may 
seem requisite to elucidate descriptions which would otherwise 
be obscure. 

Vie Work will be elegantly printed on superfine paper, double 
columns, with a small and clear type, so as to compress as mach 
information into an octavo page as is usually found in a large 
quarto, aud will be completed ia about twenty parts, price 5s. 


each. 
Loudon; Sherweod, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 


















THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
TREATISE ay the , wy SKIN 


Physi: ian to he Hépisal de la Charité, Paris, 

Second Edition, remodeiled and much eularged. fo 1 vol, by0, 
of 1300 pages; with Atlas, royal 4to, of 26 Plt iely engraved 
and coloured with greatest care, extibiting "400 Varieties of 
Cutaneous Affection, Price, in boagds, 41, 8s. The Text, gyo, 
separate, in tds, 14, ks. The Atlas, 4f. separate, in bds. 32, 10s, 

Loudon: J. B. Bailliere, 219, Regent-street, 








HISTORICAL AND HIEROGLYPHICAL scuLp. 
TURES IN ru HOLY LAND.—Demy 4to. price 35. 
LECTURE delivered by JOHN 
LANDSEER, Exq. at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, on 
the Lath of + ee h, on the subject of an Ut RIAN RELIEVO 
in the Cabinet of Lord Pradhoe, and a TABLET seulvtured by 
command of Se-ostris, on the natural rock, tiustrated by two 
Lithozraphic Drawings by Mr, Joseph Bonomi, 
London: Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street; and 
soll oa. other ihookseliers. ed with 
This Lecture is publi-hed to correspond with rf Landseer’ 
SABEAN RESEARCHES; the two together, 18s, , 








This day is published, in ! volume, price 5s. 
HE FRENCH LANGUAGE I’ Ts ‘OWN 
ins TEACHER ; or, the Study of French divesied of all iy 
lificulies 
hy i ENE ALIVA, Author of § The Anti-Spelling Book,’ 
“This is a very able work; new, experimental, but not 
quack sh.”"—Spectator. 
* We earnesily recommend this work to the study of those who 
are ansious to understand what they learu,’’—Court Journal, 


Il. 
Also, 6th edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, 

The Anti-Spelling- Book; a new ‘System of 

teaching Children to Read without Spelling. 
© This excellent little work shows the possibility of Bee | 

children to read without their beimz previously harassed 
the barbarous avomalies to be found in the orthography of our 
laugu ize.” —Alhenanm. 

Edward Churtou, Public Li? rary, 26, Holles-street, London, 





NEW, CHEAP, AND CAREFULLY-REVISED 
EDITION 


in 2 vols. finbetlisied with 4 Eugravings en 


ACQUE MONT'S. JOU RNEY in INDIA; 
in THIBET, LAHORE, and CASHMERE, 

Besides some ads ‘itional illustrations, the work has been care. 
fully revised, advantages taken of the criticism in the Quarier! 
to correct some slips and errors; whilst our hints upoo the sav- 
jeci of delicacy and discretion have been atte: me Si 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, | Holles- sireet. 


Just published, 


vol. 8vo. pi 
HILAN r Hi ROPIC “i CONOMY. 
By Mrs. LOUDON, of Leamington §S, 

* No one can doubt the doctrine here propounded, that if men 
were to regulate their whole conduct by moral impulses, evil 
would be avoided and en, 1 nena it is well worth perusal 
aud consideration.” 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 








~ Just published, elegantly printed from new type, 65, 
STANDARD FRENCH WORKS, VOL. I. 


M DE LAMARTINE’S SOUVENIRS 
I e PENDANT un VOYAGE en ORIENT. Vols, 1 and 2 
PROSPECTUS. 

It is known that by far the greater namber of French books 
circulated in England are printed in Brussels at a cheap 
bat in an awkward form, usually teeming with errors, and always 
pat forward with a shabby exterior, and an internat execution 
ulterly unworthy of their intrinsic literary deserts, 

It is now intended to print the most select and meritorious 
Standard Works from ee pee at an even cheaper rate than that at 
which they are produced abroad ; and with the additional advan- 
tages of neat typography, a carefully-edited text, and an outward 
form more finished and pelea ane iu some measure to correspond 
with the inward merit of the boo! 

With these added attractions, the price of this English edition 
will bear to the foreign one the proportion of 6s. to 9s., as each 
volume will contain we 6s. as much as two of those which are 
sold abroad at 4s. 6d. 

Edward Churton, 6, Holles-street ; and J. B. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-street. 


Messrs. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 14, Pall Mall East, Printsellers 
to the Royal Family, beg to the p of the 
following Works of Art :— 

IGHT HON. LORD CANTERBURY, 
as Speaker of the House of Commons. Engraved in 

Mezzotinto by Mr. Samuel Cousins, from a Picture by W. Pickers- 

gill, R.A. First Proofs, 31. 3s. ; Proofs, 2¢. 2s. ; Prints, il. 118.6. 

2. A Panoramic View of Rome, taken from 
the Casa Claudia, on the Monte Pinto, by Samuel Bellin. This 
Print is 90 inches. by 14}, and, from its vy embraces every re- 
ae place in the City. Brice 1. 11s. 6d, 

The Portrait of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
— from the Picture by George Hayter, Exq., now engraving 
on Steet by James Bromles, will be puciisived in the coarse of the 
—— First Proofs, 4/. 4s.; Lettered Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Prints, 
wu 

4. Sir Robert Peel.—The celebrated Picture 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence having been re-engraved by Mr. Charles 
Tarner, the public are respectfully informed that live impres- 
sions may be secured by applying to the Publishers, A few 
a from the first Plate remain, at 24. 12s. 6d. 

Portrait of Hellena Forman, from the well 
ed Picture bv Rubens; engraved in Line mauner by Rolfe. 
Proofs, 75. 6.5 ‘Prints, 58. 

6. In imitation of the Sketches by George 
Hayter, Esq., a Print of the Right Hon, Sir Robert Harry loglis, 
Bart. M.P., engraved by Coombs. 

By the same Artists, and as Companion to 
~ die the Right Hon, Lord Francis Jeffrey. Proofs, 7s. 60-5 

Tints, 5s. 

8. And in a few weeks, a Mezztinto Eu- 
graving of the Right Hon. Lord Jobe Ravsell, ..P. &c. key 
ro the Picture by George Hayte 

are 











Subscribers’ names received by ine Pe Pa sere 6 
and Co, ai their sole Establishment, Nov 
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DR. HOPE'S ANATOMY. 

.» with highly-finished colonred lithographic 

In t vol. regugravint ayia Bt 5s. cloth, lettered, 
RINCIPLES and ILLUSTRATIONS of 

MORBID ANA TOMY ; adapted to the Elements of M. 

ndral, and to the C yelopaedia’ of Practical Medicine, with which 
, ronds= in size, Leing a complete series of eo loure d litho- 
nr drawings, trow originals by the Author; with des rip- 
e and summary allusions to Cases, symypioms, treatment, &c. 
Hone eed to Const Av Appendix to Works ov the Practice of 
Pussic, and to fax ilitate the stuay of Morbid Auatomy iv cou- 


Os. 
nexion with SymPH ry. HOPE, M.D., FR. 
Marylebone boli &e. 
ly ‘delineate the worbid changes 
caused by diveare. The cob ug of each figure is the resalt 
of minute aud careful atiention: there is nothing overdrawn ; 
he honing to produce effect; none of that gorgeous 
displa' so materially detracts from the value oF many 
work>, ean i “4 the English and French laoguages. The inn nee 
field from which Dr. Hope has the opportacny of gleawiog a 
rich harvest, as plssician fo an institution where se y sick 
god aged are assembled, produces traus worthy of bis talenis aud 
industry.”"—Me: a ana Surgical Journal, 
Whittaker & Co , Ave Maria-lane. 
HOYLE S GAM 
A new edition, 18m0., price 5s. bound, 
OYLE’S GAMES, Improved and En- 
larged by new and Practical Treatises, with the Mathe- 
matical Analysis of the Chances of the most Fashionable Games 
of the Day: ‘Torming an easy and scientific Guide to the Gaming 
Table, aud the most popular Sports of the Field. By € 
— a: printed for Longman & Co. : J. Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; RK. Scholey ; Baldwin and Cradeck; Hamilton & 
Co; Hearne ; T. Vegg and Sons; Whittaker & Co.;  Sher- 
wood & C J. Duncan; Simphin, Marshall & Co.; J. Dowd- 
ing 5 W. ‘Eulward 


Physician m4 the 
“The engravings adai 


3 H—, 


and + Wichsteed, 
WILL _— HOWITT’S NEW 


n 2 vols. 8vo., price 2is. 
ANTI KA: or, Traditions of the Most 

Ancient Times, By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

“ To notice these volumes justly, they should be noticed ela- 
borately.——The filling in is most beautifal. We have all the 
sublime spirit of oe antique poetry poured upon Us in an wnli- 
piled p Magazine. 

“This is work | not to be classed with the light and evanes- 
eqs Getions A the day. It is full of freshness aud vitaliy.”— 
Atheneum. A & Co., Ave Maria-lane, 

RUSSELL’S 


HISTORY OF EUROPE tO 1833. 
in 4 large vols. 8vo., a a — revised and augmented, 


HE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 
with an account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ; and a View of the Progress of Society, trom the Rise 
of the Modern Kingdoms to th ce of Paris, in 1703; ina 
Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his A new edition, 
with a Continuation, terminating at the ction of the First 
Reformed Parliament of Great Britoin, 1832, 

London: printed for Longman & Co.; Baldwin & Co.; T. 
Cadell; J. Richardson; Rivingions; J. Booker; J. M. Richard- 
son ; Hate bards; R. Scholey ; J. Dane au; Harding & Co.; Ha- 

Whittaker & Co; Parbury & Co.; J. Botn; 
.»; J. Arnould ; Cowie & Co.; J. Bieg; J. Dowd- 
ing; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; Gossling & € ~ak & Ce 
Bompus; R. Mackie; T. 3 + Boone ; B. Fe ;J. Dayle; 
J. Templeman; S.Sustenance ; J. Maynard; A. cad’ C. Black, 
Edinburgh ; J. Parker, Oxtord; J. and J. Dei ghion, Cambridge ; 
and G. i wt Robinson, Liverpool. 


WORK. 





ha pocket volume, the fifth edition, 5s. in a cloth, 
HE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT. 
“ One of those useful littie books which, having found how 
serviceable it is for daily reterence, you wonder that you could 
ever do without. This Assistant gives you superscriptions, lists 
of am ors and consuls, forms of petitions aud memorials, 
and other pieces of instruction for intercourse with society.” 
—Literary Gazette. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

In 3 vols, post 8vo. price Ml. 108. 
I L L 1 E R 
A Tale of the last Century. 

“A story which powerfully engages the atiention and the feel- 
ings,....To enable the reader to judge - the mage of his por- 
trait of his fayourite character, Lord Stair, the author bas sub- 
Joined a short preneir es the life of that distinguished soldier aud 
statesman.” —Spectul 

“The author has chosen a period little hackneyed by the no- 
welist.”--Literary Gazette. 

* Lord Stair, the king, the French regent, and all the principal 
publie characters of the day, are brought upon the scene in ihe 
various stages of the work with dramatic eflect. His style is 
remarkable for vigour.””"—Sunday Times 

hittaker & Co, Ave Maria- lane. 


LITTLE LIBRARY — 


* BOTANY.” 
published, 


THE LITTLE ‘BOT ANIST; or, Steps to 

he Attainment of Botanical Knowledze, by Caroline A, 
HALSTED, with Hiustrations drawn and engraved by Mr. J. D. 
pia from Sketches by the Authoress, in 2 vols. price 4s. 
each. 

Extract from Contents :—S:ructure of Flowers—Parts defined 
—The Artifiial and Natural Systems briefly explained—Greek 
and Latin Terms, why employed—Classes—Edible Vexetables— 
Beaked or Billed Plauts-—Paplinaceous Piants—lnsect-looking 
Flowers—Orc his rite a ttennter Forms which the Hasna us of 


v | prensa with 
al 


" 

ous Properties N 
vision of Plauts into Genera, Species, and Varietie-—Detinition 
of the Terms Indorescence, Umble, Cvme, &e., illustrated by 
Examples—Distinction between Tree: *, Shrubs, and Herb»—Con- 
struction of Tranks, Stems, &e.—Fulera, or Supports of Piants 
fined, and iilustrated by Exampie.— Leaves—Buds—The Ge- 
neral system of Vegetation es plained—Seed>—Diflerent Sorts of 
Reois—Diflerent Descriptions of Stems; their Lnternal Texture 
— Distribution of Seeds—Cotyledons—Pbysiolozy of Planis—Sap 
—Air Vessels—Light—Heat—Sie pof Plants—Their Susce ptibi- 
lity of Atmospheric Changes—[rritability of Certain Plants—Bo- 
tavical Geozrapby—Fconomy of Plants, with a brief Detail of 
their several Useful Propersies, whe ther applied to the Necessi- 
ties, Comforts, or Laxarive of Life—Remarkabie Trees in Foreign 

Countries, &e., &e. 
John Harris, Corner of St, Paul'’s-churchyard. 


Now reaily, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
LAN TAGE N E T. 
“*Froma prince to a ’prentic pt !—a low transformation— 
that shall be mine.”—King Henry 1 
Printed for John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 
Agents—for Scoiland: Bell aud Bradfate, Edi.burzh; a 
Jobu Smith and Sous, Glasgow—for Irelacd; Johu Cumming, 
Dublin, Orders received by all Bookseler-. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTIIOR 
OF AN ARCTIC VOYAGER, 
On Monday, in 3 vols. post svo. 
HURL T ¢ TALES. 
Ky the Author of * Tales of an Arctic Voyager,’ is cluding, 
Hong Ti Tso. The Bret elor und the Bri 
Juhi G My Onn te’s Remiuiseesce 
Grey Darusilie, or The Cart a- W ays. 
_e rinted for John Macrone » 3, St. James's square, 


or ‘TALES 


STANDARD EDITION OF MILTON, 
With Turver’s ge tstrations, 
Si. Ja ames’ square, Jone te 

HE FIRST VOL UME of this SUPERB 
WORK, containing an ORIGINAL LIFE of MILTON 
by SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BARI. is porli-bed this dav, 
price a 5s. iMastrated with an exquisiie Orisioal Drawing, 
by J. M. W. Tory j RLA., engraved by ne vert’ Brandard, 

anda ag ener trait, in lines, by W.C. Edwards, 

The publication will positively be Nimnited to Sis Monthly 
Volumes. ‘The binding dixplays Milion’s armorial bearing» tichly 
embossed. 

John Macrone, 3,5t. James’s-square. 


INTERESTING AND POPULAR NEW 
OF FICTION, this day Por 
HE D Ss OM of G 
By JAMES 


WORKS 


IALLO. 
A Neapolitan Romance. 
BOADEN, Esq. Author of * Tie Man of Two L 
Xc. 2 sols. post 8vo. 


ives,” 


il. 

T R NS FUSION; 
Or, THE ORPHANS OF UNWALDEN, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By the late William Soagie. Jun. With a Memoir vy the Author 

of * Caleb Williams.’ 

“ We hope, should we live long enoush, to hear of ‘Trans- 
fusion’ wheu more than half the novels of the day have been 
forgoiten.”—Court Mag. 

*Siauds out in as oi maanet a relief from among the novels 
generally current at as a cedar with its black green 
foliage amid a plantation of commoner trees.”—Alheneun. 

Ill. 
Thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, a new 
ve 


ROOKWOOD. = By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 

* Our former opinion of this admiritle work has been more 
than confirmed by the wniversal suffrage of the Loudon periodical 
press.”"—Manchester Courter. 


, 


Iv. 
THE LAST OF THE CORBES. 
An Irish Historical Legend of 1641. tu 1 vol. post Sve. 
By the Rev. John Wrigit, A.M. Rector of Killeevan, County 
onaghan. 
John Macrone, 3, Si. James’s-square. 


MR. CONDER’S ITALY. 
In 3 vols. duodecimo, — vom with Engravings, price 18s. 


ei | [TALY. By JOsI AH ‘CONDER, Author 
of ‘The Modern Traveller,’ Dictionary of Geography,’ 
&c. A new edi revised and corrected. 

** Conder’s Utaly will in fature be the travelling companion of 
every man bent upon a thorough investigation of that interesting 
land. at is a a compiler of the day, aud that is no snail 


rals 
it London: rieeed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; James 
Duncan, Paternoster row ; and | s vod | by all Booksellers. 


BLINDNESS FROM CATARACT cu RABLE, 
Even in its Earliest Stages, and at any Period of Life, by a mild 
and improved process, 

Lately published, in l2mo. price 3s, neatly bound in cloth bds. 

ATARACT: a Familiar Description of its 
Nature, Symptoms, and ordinary modes of Treatment, par- 
ticularly with reference to the numerous Operations periormed 
dy the Aatior at the “ Royal Cafirmary for Catarac t,”" and in his 
extensive private practice. with almost invariable success. 
By JOHN STEVENSON, Esq. 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Oculist to His Ma- 
jesty, Ovulist and ‘Aarist to Hix Majesty Leopold the First, Koog 
of the Belgians, Author of several Tre atises «=, and Lecturer on 
the Structure aud Diseares of the Eve and 
“Mr. Stevenson has had the sagicity my detect, and the 

courage to expose, existing errors, ¢ has proved that the still 

prevailing practice of withholding the meaus of relief antl the 
catiract is ripe, keeving the sufferer for vears deprives 

is vot only absard but d and that the usua 

of couching and extraction are vot only highly ot 

but may be dispensed with, and the patient relieved vy hia wnild 





and efficacious oper ition at the very commencement of the dis- 
ease.”—New Monthly Mag. 

*€ This small, but truly valaable, publication affords satisfactory 
proofs that cataract is at leugth stripped of its terrors, and placed 
under complete contrel by the simyplilied a 
fal treatment devise and matured by tt 
Mr. Stevenson.’ —Montily Mag. Dee. 1834, 

* The 0 eration gives the patient scarcely any pain, requires 
neither confinement nor appli ations, aud leaves no mark or dis- 
figa ement in the affected organ.” —Court Mag. 

€ have visited, Huson, *Mr. Stevenson's in- 
ther medical gentlemen, and bewe witnessed 
recessfol operations.’ °— Medico Chirnrgical Rev. 

oo We are persuaded the period is not far distant Whea the pre- 
valence of this novel, selentiéic and emineutly success fal method 
of removing cataract will vecome universal.” — Metropolitan 
Magazine, 13835. 

* We recommend the work the more coutidently from having 
seen the operation eg a and are enabled to add our tes- 
mony to the skill of S tient, a man of about sivty 
sears of age, did ne t expression of pain; the 
operation did and the man walked out 
ofthe room uttering thank 
Evangelical Register, March. 

Pablished in aid of the Soy by Highlev, Fleet-street; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccaditty; Etingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
chanze ; and sold by all Booksetiers. May also be obti ained at 
the Royal Lafirmary, 13, Litthe Portland-street, where, and at the 

| Tesidence of the Author, 18, Margaret-street, —— -oquare, 
| @ printed Report of tue Lostisution way be wad gratis. 


enius aud industry of 


jod and his benefactor.”— 





Dedicated, by permission, to their R. H. the Duchess of Kent 
aud the f os Victoria, 

This day is published, by Washvoarne, Satisburv-square, 

price 10s, Od, green vith, TA. embowed, 
LOKRA and ‘THALLA—FrLowers and 
Portay : being an Alphabetical Arrangement of Flowers, 
with appropriate Botavical and Voeneal Hlustrations. Tweuiy- 
six coioumred Plates, By A LADY,—Al-o, 

Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry, 12th edit, 
48 coloured Plates of upwards of 1000 Exawples. Price 20s. ; 
Piain Pilates, price 9.5; aud with Ilites on drawing-paper for 
colouring, 12s. 

Heraldry of Crests. A new edition, contain- 
ing wearly every Family Crest. Price 10s, 


OCTAVO PUBLICATIONS OF 
BOARD. 

The following is a correct List of the principal Octavo Volumes 

receuily printed aader the authority ot His Majesty's Comuis- 

sievers on the Pati - cords of the Kin.dom, of which a few 

Co,ies remain tor sa 

A GENERA 'L INTRODUCTION to 

DOMESDAY BOOK, accompanied by Indexes of the 
Tenants is Chief, Quder-Tenants, at the Time of the Survey, as 
well as of the Holders of Lands mentioned in DOMESDAY an 
terior to the formation of that Record, with an Abstract of the 
Population, 2 vols. 1833. 

Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Connell of England, 10 Richard UL. 1386, to 14 Henry Vi. 1436, 
4 vols. 18345. Vols. 5 aud 6 will be published in a few days. 

Rotulus Cancellarii, vel Antigraphum Magni 
Rotuti Pipe, de tertio anno Regni Regis Johannis, 1833. 

Rotuli Selecti ad Res Anglicas et Hibernicas 
Speciantes, ex eens in Domo Capitulari Westmonasteriensi 

“ i, te 
erpta e Rotulis Finium in Turri Londi- 
nensi Aservatis, Henrico tertio Rege, A.D. 1216—1272. Vol. 1, 
A.D. 1216-1246. 1035. Vol 2 is in the press. — 

Rotali Curiw Regis, from the Sixth Year of 
King Richard 1. to the End of the First Year of King John. @ 
vols. 1835. 

Rotuli Normanniz in Turri Londinensi As- 
servati, Johanue et Henrico quinto Angliw Regibus, Vol, 1, de 
Annis 1200-1205, necuon de Auno 1417, 1835. Vol. 2 is in the 
press. 

Magnus Rotulus Pipe, de anno tricesimo 
primo Regoi Henrie’ Primi.quem o-oo hactenus faudarunt pro 
Rotalo quinti anol Stephani Regis. 183% 

Pedes Finium, sive F — Concordie in 
juria Domini Regis, A.D. 1195—A.D, 1214. Vol. 1. 1835. Vol. 2 
is tn the press. 

Paternoster-row, BALDWIN and CRADOCk, 

May, 1835. ; u 
Just published int thick vol, 6th edition, p price | 6s. 
Every disease ia this edition bas received additions, and the 
whole is much improved. 
ODERN ‘DOMI TiC MEDICINE: a 

Popular Treatise, cubitving the Some. Causes, and 

“ficacious iseases: with ws Collec- 
tion of apprey ical Rtonnpementef Children, 
&e. The whe preheusive Medical Guide tor the 
Clergy, Families, aud luvalids. 

By T. J, GRAHAM, M.D., &e. 

“We shall preserve it as the aavice of an invaluable friend, to 
which we cau refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being bevetited by its wisiom.”—Literary Chronicle, 

** [tis altogether deserving of permanent popularity,”—London 
Weekly Review, 

“Que of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Monthly Olio, 

* The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 

duly appreciated.”— Bristol Journal, 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, 3rd edit. price 8s. 6d. 

2. A Treatise on Indigestion : illustrating the 
Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment of the prevailing 
Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some painful Complaints originating in them, ——— 
Menrtat Asexration, Tic Douloureux, and Fulness of Blood 
in the Head, 

** We sincerely recommend te and have long sere convinced 
that such a work was imperatively gp n Medical 
Journal, “Ut is evidently oe result of close attention to, and 
much experience iu the subject."—British Mag. 


WASS’ s PURIFIED WHITE 
e MOND SOAP, 

The Manufact Bi... ‘Fane y Soaps bave long since considered 
they had arrived at the sum of periection; but the first trial 
of Wass’s Winte Almond Soap will prove that the discovery 
R.W. has made exceeds all other Soays for its purity, by 
cleansing and softening the skin, and making a superior creamy 
lather, which adds so much tothe comfort iv Washing and shaving, 
as well as the fine fragrance of its perfume. From the many 
satintac clory a comnts whi h have been received of this valuable 

» a Gentleman 
Soap ever since t 
su appeared to be upwards of 
fifty yews of age)—1 have iraveiled through Germany, France, 
lialv, Sc., and have ased‘all the Soaps which have been recom- 
mended to me, bat | have vot found any to equal vour White 
Almond Soay.’—Sold in squares at 8d., and rownd cakes at 6d., 

i» and is, 6d, each; being One-third less than the asi price 
for five Faney Soaps.—— Mauufactured by R. Wass, 21, King 
Wi William- street, Ln ndon Bridue . 

NERVOUS AND SPASMODIC AFFECTIONS. 
NOWERS’ AN r'l- SPASMODIC and STO- 
MACHIC ESSENCE isa tried and safe remedy for Spasm 
in all its modifications, and for every variety of Neivous Aflec- 
tion. Ht allays vervous irritability, induciog mental quiet aod 
retreshing sleep; warms, Without injuricu-ly stimulating the 
Stomach, and quickly relieves the most violent paroxisms of 
Spasm, as well as the seuse of oppression or pain, occasioued by 
wind. There is no opium or lavdanum in its 

Soid in 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 

Chemist, 4, Cheapside, 

thenticated by his name ay address in the Government » 

and a fae simile of the signature of Mr. Johu Towers on the 
label,) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Oxford street; at the 
Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; Duncan, 
Flockhart, and Co. Edinburgh; Dennis and Son, York; and 
the principal Druggists throughout the United Kingdem, 
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464. THE ATHENAUM. 


Now publishing in Parts, containing Eight Engravings, 2s. each, (the first 2 vols. may be had handsomely bound, price Two Guineas, and the 
third and last volume in December, price 21s.) 


FISHER’S VIEWS OF (AND GUIDE TO) THE 


Lake and Mountain Scenery, Xe, of 
WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, anp NORTHUMBERLAND, 
From Original Dranings by THOMAS ALLOM, and Descriptions by THOMAS ROSE. 











These four counties, the very focus of picturesque beauty and scenic grandeur, offer a splendid field for graphic representation, comprising at 
once the majestic and the beautiful. 


Of Westmorland and Cumberland it need only be said, that they are the Switzerland of England; where “ valleys fair,” ‘rocks impassable, 
and mountains huge,” ‘little rills and waters numberless,” with many a “loud and white-robed water-fall,”"—burst at each turn upon the ravished 
sight, and almost lead the spectator to envy the condition of the labouring hind— 

“ That makes bis dwelling on the mountain rocks.” 


In the words of one of its numerous reviewers—“ With a work like this before him, on a winter’s evening, the fire-side traveller may become a ‘ Northern Tourist,’ in spite of the storm that roars 
without. If he has visited any of the scenes here depicted, he will gloat over them with delightful reminiscences of their beauty; ‘if ne’er his footsteps he has turn’d,’ to wander amid those lonely vales 
and laudscapes, and to climb those romantic peaked precipices, cold must be his heart and dull his imagination, if he be not fired with the ambition to undertake the hhanting task.” 

“It is feeble praise to say that the plates are exquisitely beautiful ; to this praise, however, in its true and genuine meaning, they are fully entitled.” 





** Of the various productions illustrative of the principal districts of Great Britain, the one before “It impresses us with the notion, that we have never before seen anything so truly cheap— 
us is doubtless by far the most choice. Amongst the views contained in the parts hitherto pub- | cheap, we mean, in the inviting sense of the term, and without reierence to mere price, eXxcepl as 
lished, the severest critic could not particularize one which may not justly be considered a gem of | compared with intrinsic value. We recommend the work to the attention of our readers, as one 


art.”"—Journal of the Arts, Berlin, Aug. 1833. which it is almost a duty to patrouize.”—Court Journal. 
“ Tt was only in our last number that we aunounced the completion of Fisher’s beautiful ‘ Titus- “This work is a pleasant mirror, which constantly reflects beauties in themselves enchanting, 
trations of Devonshire and Cornwall ;’ and we have here the commencement of a work which and which delight us by the associations they conjureup. Here, indeed, cheapness and excellence 


promises to be of equal value, devoted to the illustration of the grand aud romantic scevery of the | are happily united.””—Atlas. 
north of England.”—Literary Go te. antes . . —— 
, ‘ se ; This is certainly an elegant and a valuable work, combining utility, interest, and beauty, To 
“* it is just that description of work which is calculated, by its extreme cheapness, to circulate | those who may be deprived of the pleasure of visiting these romantic scenes, it will a ade. 
Most exieusively, aud, by the excellence of its pictures, to diffuse au improved taste for works of | lightfal opportunity of familiarizing themselves in idea with some of the most attractive and mag- 
art among the community at large."’"—Spectator. nificent spots on the earth’s surlace.—Norliumberland Advertiser. 








Now publishing, in Sixteen Monthly Parts, containing Four Engravings each, price 2s., or may be had in 2 vols. handsomely bound, 2/. 2s. 


FISHER’S VIEWS IN 


Endia, China, and on the Shores of the Red Sea. 


Drawn by Austin, Boys, Cattermole, Cox, Cotman, Fielding, Finch, Purser, Prout, Stantield, &c., from Original Sketches by Commander 
Ronert Extiot, R.N. Engraved by Goodall, Finden, R. Wallis, Miller, Woolnoth, Floyd, Le Petit, Heath, Higham, Cooke, &c. 


With Historical and Descriptive Ilustrations by EmmMa RoBerts. 


ADDRESS.—Hitherto our wide and fertile territories in the eastern hemisphere, though forming | the dazzling river, the gorgeous city, the palace, tomb, and temple, of Oriental scenery. The 
the proudest and brightest appendage to the British crown, have seldom beeu considered in any shores of the Red Sea, and the frontiers of the Celestial Empire, whose interior remains still ia 
save a military or commercial point of view. An acquaintance with the sylvan scenery and archi- | accessible to European adventure, present numerous objects of interest and attention; and —_ 
tectaral embellishments of a laud where nature and art bave vied with each other in the splendour | to views taken from the most celebrated places of British Ludia and its adjacencies, the wonders 


of their works, has been contived to a comparatively small portion of tho-e whose taste and edu- Elephanta and Eliora are added, the proprietors of the present work feel convinced that they are 
cation would lead them to appreciate the varied beauties of the most magniticeut couatry in the | opening an endless source of ceight to all who possess inquiring minds. 
world, The wildest flights of imagination, the most brilliant conceptions of the painier, are The Engravings in tie work are execated (rom drawings taken on the spot, and the fidelity of 


realised in the majestic fdrest, the pearly lake, the lofty precipice, crowned with tower or fort; | the representation may be relied on with the uimost confidence. 








Feb. 23rd was published, in 1 thick 8vo. vol. containing upwards of 550 pages of Letter-press, and upwards of Thirty Engravings, 
price in cloth, 15s. 


HISTORY of the COTTON MANUFACTURE in GREAT BRITAIN; 


With a Notice of its early History in the East, and in all the Quarters of the Globe; a Description of the great Mechanical Inventions which have 
caused its unexampled extension in Britain; and a View of tke present state of the Manufacture, and the condition of the Classes engaged in its 


several departments. By EDWARD BAINES, Jun. Esa. 


“If any one thinks that the nature of the subject necessarily imposes dry discussions upon the J of enlightened philosophy manifest in the inferences deduced from the progress of the manufac- 
Teader, we can answer that the fact is altogether otherwise, aud that iustruction and eatertainment ture, eutitle Mr. Baines to rank as a wational benefactor. A complete and accurate portraiture of 
go hand in hand throughout the perusal of the disquisition.”—Monthly Review, the most extraordinary branch of manufacturing industry existing in the world, is a literary and 

commercial treasure, Whose value cannot be too highly estimated....Here we close our examina- 

** The manner in which the subject of this volume is treated, the stores of information opened tion of this able and useful volume. It is unnecessary to add a word of commendation ; every Wan 
by the author, his jucid arraugewcaut, his skill in the analysis of causes aud effects, aud the spirit | who feels iuterested in the prosperity of Britain wiil diligently study it.”—Ath Feb, 21. 














Neatly bound in cloth, 6s. 


ROMAN HISTORY FOR YOUTH: 
CARNE'S LIVES OF EMINENT ROMAN CATHOLIC ; 





With a Series of Questions and References for their solution, By THOMAS ROSE. Tilustrated 
MISSIONARIES. by 76 Engravings from Original Drawings by W. H. Brooke, Esq., and engraved by H. White, 
Forming @ Continuation of ‘ Carne’s Lives of Eminent Missiomaries,’ in 2 vols, price 12s. Esq. 16mo. neatly bound in cloth, 6s. 
Second Edition, eularged and improved, of « This New History of Rome will be found very acceptable, no less on account of its condensation 
THE LIFE OF SAMUEL DRE W, M.A. and clearness, than of tue numerous illustratiuns with’ which it supplies the youthful inquirer.”— 
ap nasa By HIS SON. 1 vol. 8so, with a Portrait, 12s, cloth, Court Journal, 
C4 pal additic i —_ . 
in all abot. os = seg ee set wel beet io stores of our information, Mr. Drew was “¢ This is a very concise and clever little epitome of Roman History.”’"—Literary Gazelle. 
* Lncident, anecdote, or seutiment, is in every page.”—Christian Advocate. 
PALEY'S WORKS THE BRIDE’S BOOK: 
Complete in two very neat volumes. Witha Portrait, and Life of the Author. Only 15s. cloth. A Code of Morals and Conduct; selected from Works of Eminent Writers, for the use of Young 
CPisher’s Edition.) Married Women. By Mrs. H.C. CADDICK. 32mo0. bound in silk, price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON : FISHER, SON, AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








London: James Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders,—Agents ; for ScorLand, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for lagsanp, W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the Continent, M. Bawdry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honere, Paris. 





























































































